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Koval tiger liltes 
Bu the garden gate, 
Lows of regal dahlias 
Close beside them wait; 
Waveocks in the meadow, 
CEUld fowl on the fen, 
Hail to thee, midsummer, 
And July again. 


—ANNIE M. 
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A PRACTICAL FAMILY PROVIDER. 


Cuap. VII. 
By MARIA PARLOA,. 
\ MORNING VISIT TO THE MARKET STALLS, 

HE housekeeper who can visit some of the 
city markets in the early hours of the morn- 
ing will find much that is pleasant and enter- 
taining at that time. The fish, meat and 

poultry look fresh, firm and cool; the vegetables and 
fruit are crisp and fragrant; the people who bring in 
garden truck, bring also an atmosphere of field and 
farm. This last statement is particularly true of 
the markets where the motherly German women have 
their stands, from which they sell vegetables, fruit 
and flowers. We have comparatively little of. this 
element in New England, but in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and the West, the German women give a pecu- 
liar tone to the market. In the South, too, both 
colored and white women do their share toward pro- 
ducing, and afterward selling in the markets, such 
things as butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. The housekeeper who has in 
mind only the supply for her own table at the least 
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cost, may never think of these women in any other 
light than that of grasping creatures who have no aim 
in life above making as much money as possible out 
of their customers. In all probability nine-tenths of 
these women work late and early in house, field and 
market, that they may make a home for and educate 
their children. If they look hardened, it is the life of 
constant labor and care thatl:as stamped their features, 
rather than selfishness and lack of feeling. ‘To these 
hard-working women it must mean a great deal to 
have for customers kindly, refined women who are 
willing to pay fair prices for honest goods, and who 
can forget the commercial side of their relations lonz 
enough to have a pleasant word and smile at meeting 
and parting. 

In going through the New York markets recently, 
I stopped to ask some questions about fruit and vege- 
tables. The woman’s face looked hard, and she 
seemed to think only of business. She was pleased, 
however, to tell me all about her supplies: where they 
came from in the South, and when the native article 
would be found in abundance. She said in the course 
of conversation that she wished she were rich enough 
to go to the World’s Fair. I said, “ You seem to be 
doing a good business here, and must make money.” 
*Oh! yes; but my expenses. As I pay seventy dol- 
lars a month for the rent of half the store, twenty 
dollars a month for house rent, nve dollars a month 
for a girl, and all living expenses, with four children 
to support—(God bless them and spare them!), there 
is not much money left.” To me the woman's face 
was no longer hard; it was earnest and eager,—not 
for herself, but for her family. 

In dealing with men and women of small means, 
the thoughtful, conscientious housekeeper will not try 
to buy goods below their real value. What satisfac- 
tion can it be to any woman to feel that she has se- 
cured a bargain at the expense of some comfort 
needed by the family of her provision dealer? 

In these summer mornings in the large cities, many 
of the stalls outside the miarkets cre quite as attract- 
ive as those inside; and the rent being’ so much less, 
many articles taa be bought much cheaper than inside 
the market. But the purchaser needs to have a thor- 
dugh knowledge of the supplies, else she may fird 
that what seeméd to be an economical purchase has 
been a most extravagant one, because of the inferior 
quality-ot the article. 
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Vegetables and fruit may be quite as good when 
purchased from the stands on the sidewalk as those 
to be had in the market itself, but this is rarely the 
case with fish, poultry or meats, particularly in hot 
weather. The fish at some of the stalls in the large 
markets make a beautiful picture. This is particu- 
larly the case in one of the stalls in Fulton market, 
New York, where the fish are always of the best 
quality, arranged artistically, and decorated with bits 
of greenery. The fish markets are now well supplied. 
Some of the things that are seasonable are salmon, 
bluefish, soft-shell crabs, shrimp, Little Neck clams, 
Spanish mackerel and other kinds. The large cod is 
not sogood now as in cold weather, but the small 
cod, known as scrod, and used for broiling, is par- 
ticularly delicious. At all seasons of the year the 
housekeeper should be very particular to use per- 
* fectly fresh fish, but during the hot weather extra 
care should be exercised in selecting and caring for 
this food. It must be remembered that while all fish 
is better for being cooked as soon as possible after 
being caught, the white kinds will not endure trans- 
portation or handling so well as the dark kinds. If 
you live a long distance from the sea or the great 
lakes, do not attempt to supply your table with the 
delicate fish that comes from these waters, unless you 
can have it brought to your larder packed in ice; and 
even then, it days must elapse between the time it is 
caught and cooked, do not risk it. The common fish 
that is caught in the waters near your home, will be 
safer and more satisfactory. Salmon and halibut will 
both bear transportation, if kept packed in ice, and 
will be good for several days. If one live where it is 
easy to get fish in abundance, it would be well to use 
it frequently instead of meat. 

No other viand‘that the housekeeper provides for 
her table is so dependent upon a sauce as fish. 
Broiled fish should be well seasoned with salt and 
pepper and generously with good butter. If lemon 
juice and minced parsley be beaten into the butter 
before it is spread on the fish, the dish will be im- 
proved one hundred per cent. The proportions are 
these: Four tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice and one teaspoonful of minced 
parsley. Add, also, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper and one even teaspoonful of salt. This quan- 
tity will be enough for a large bluefish or two large 
slices of halibut. It must be remembered that this 
sauce is not cooked. The butter is beaten to a cream 
(not melted), and then the other ingredients are beaten 
into it. This sauce is delicious for any kind of broiled 
meat as well as fish. 

All kinds of fried fish are improved by Tartar sauce, 
but if one object to oil, here is a good sauce to serve 
instead: Beat to a cream four tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Add to this the unbeaten yoiks of two eggs, 
and beat the mixture for three or four minutes. Now 
ada. gradually, two tablespoonfuls of lemon jvice, 
and beat until smooth; season this with one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-tenth of a teaspoonful of cayenne, 
one teaspoonful of mixed mustard and one teaspoon- 
ful each of cucumber pickles and capers, chopped 


fine. This sauce is to be served cold on the hot fish. 
Boiled fish may be served with any of the following- 
named sauces: Egg, Hollandaise, Bechamel or any 
cream sauce. The sauce for a boiled fish needs to 
be highly seasoned. The water in which fish is boiled 
should be well seasoned with salt and vinegar. For 
many tastes the fish is improved if there be boiled in 
the same water with it, one onion, one small carrot, 
one bay leaf and a sprig of parsley. These season- 
ings may be tied loosely in a coarse piece of netting. 

Baked fish should have for a sauce, either Hollan- 
daise, tomato or some brown sauce. If the fish be 
stuffed, the seasonings used should be delicate. One 
of the simplest and most delicate dressings with which 
to stuff a fish is made inthis way: Mix together half 
a pint of fine cracker crumbs, one even teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, one 
tablespoonful of minced parsley, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and a gill and a half of cold water—three- 
quarters of a cupful. When there is no objection to 
salt pork, either score the fish and lay narrow strips 
of pork in the cavities, or lay thin slices of pork all 
over the fish. With baked fish, as with roasted or 
baked meats, the basting should be done thoroughly 
and frequently—not less than every fifteen minutes. 

Every housekeeper should provide herself with a 
tin sheet that will fit loosely into her dripping pan. 
It should be made of firm block tin, with the edges 
wired, andaring at each end. This should be placed 
in the bottom of the pan and be oiled with butter or 
pork. The fish lies on this, and at serving time the 
tin sheet is lifted from the dripping pan and the fish 
slid from it into the platter. The cost of this con- 
venience is slight, but the ease and certainty with 
which the fish can always be transferred from the pan 
to the dish, makes it one of the most valuable fish 
utensils in the kitchen. 

The cholera scare will make many people doubtful 
of the wisdom of using vegetables and fruit during 
the hot weather. It is fully conceded that the fresh 
fruit and vegetables conduce to health. If this be 
the case in ordinary seasons, then more than ever there 
is reason now to be careful of one’s diet. Unripe or 
overripe and stale fruits, as well as stale and improp- 
erly prepared vegetables, are always bad, and this 
summer more than ever the housekeeper should be 
on her guard that none but wholesome fruits and 
vegetables are used in her house. She should re- 
member that these foods are as necessary to the 
health and happiness of her family as any other kinds, 
and she should provide them generously and regu- 
larly. Green peas are one of the most delicious vege- 
tables we have, if properly treated. They should be 
young and freshly picked. Peas should not be shelled 
many hours before being cooked. The time of cook- 
ing will depend upon the age of the peas and the 
time that has passed since they were picked. Where 
one picks them from the vines only a few hours be- 
fore cooking, they may cook in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, but if one depend upon the market for her sup- 
ply, it will rarely happen that the peas can be cooked 
in less than half an hour, and frequently it will take 
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three-quarters. When the vegetable is so old that it 
will require more than an hour to cook, it will be 
found disappointing when served. 

Green peas should be put in boiling water enough 
to cover them and cooked gently with the cover par- 
tially off the stewpan. Rapid boiling spoils this vege- 
table. If the peas bea little dld, add to each quart 
as much cooking soda as you can take up on the ex- 
treme point of a teaspoon—about one-tenth of a tea- 
spoonful. This should be added when the vegetable 
has been cooking twenty minutes. 

String beans should never be cooked less than two 
hours. When they are a little tough, treat them with 
soda, the same as the peas. Let them stand, if pos- 
sible, a few hours in cold water and then put them in 
pienty of boiling water. Freshly shelled Lima beans 
will cook in one hour. 

Young beets are delicious now. Be careful not to 
break the skin or young tendrils. Boil in plenty of 
water. Pour off the boiling water and drop them, one 
at atime, in cold water, rubbing off the skin; then 
slice into a deep dish, and season with salt, pepper 
and butter. Serve very hot. The small young beets 
will cook in one hour. As they grow larger and older 
the time must be increased. 

Cauliflower is coming into the market in larger 
heads and better condition than in the early spring, 
but it will be a month or more before it is in perfec- 
tion in the Eastern markets. While nearly all vege- 
tables are frequently cooked badly, it seems to me 
none is so generally abused as the cauliflower. It 
should always be,soaked for an hour or more in cold 
salted water and then be put, head downward, in plenty 
of boiling water and boiled gently for half an hour. 
If the head be very large it may take ten or fifteen 
minutes longer. It is over-cooking that makes this 
vegetable red and strong-tlavored. Acream or Becha- 
mel sauce is the best for this vegetable. 

It is the fashion to serve nearly all vegetables with 
rich sauces, but the sensible woman will contine her- 
self as much as possible to a simple seasoning of salt 
and good, sweet butter. The vegetables that are 
always good with this plain dressing are peas, beans 
of all kinds, turnips, beets, asparagus and all kinds 
of greens. Vegetables that require a sauce are sal- 
sify, Brussells sprouts, onions, cauliflower, globe arti- 
chokes, etc. There are several kinds of vegetables 
that are always good either with a sauce or with the 
simple seasoning of butter and salt. 
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JABE SLOCUM’S OBSERVATIONS. 

* Samanthy, you cheat the men-folks out of a heap o’ 
pleasure bein’ so all-fired independent, did ye know it?” 

* I don’t find I git thru any more work by tumblin’ out 
© bed ‘t sun-up n’ I dewif I lay a spell ’n’ let the univarse 
git het up ‘n’ runnin’ a leetle mite. Slow ‘n’ easy goes fur 
in a day ’s my motto.” 

“What's wuth doin’ ’t all wuth takin’ time over, ‘s my 


motto.” 
—Kate Douglas Wiggin, in“ Timothy's Quest.” 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 


“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


HE re-ordering of the parlor had 
been a sore perplexity to 
Louise. It was aroom of good 
proportions with a high mantel, 
and all the casings fluted in a 
fashion long gone by. ‘The 
paper, still whole and smooth. 
had turned to a creamy tint, 
patterned over with a succes- 
sion of brown trees, under 
which reposed brown sheep, 
piped to by brown shepherds, 
while brown maidens with 

baskets on their heads paused to listen. The paint 
had turned to a creamy tint like the paper. The 
effect of both was not unpleasing. They suited the 
room and the house, and Louise did not care to 
change them. 

She could take down the fireboard and the green 
paper curtains, as she had done in the sitting room. 
But that floral carpet, and that stiff hair-cloth furni- 
ture! She felt as if she could not discard them, and 
she did not like them as they were. There were four 
chairs, a sofa, a large easy-chair, a small rocker, and 
two high-legged, square ottomans. Except that the 
chairs were too high, they were very comfortable 
seats. 

“It does look pretty prim,” said Farmer Dexter, 
pausing on the threshold to take a survey. “It looks 
pretty much like Aunt Wealthy, that’s a fact. She 
furnished it for a wedding present, when I was 
married, and it cost her a good sum, too. Your 
mother never used it much. She used to open it 
Thanksgivings, and so on, but somehow the folks 
never seemed to care to stay in it a great while. 
They'd rather go out into the keeping room or the 
kitchen, where the work was going on.” 

Louise thought “the folks” showed their good 
sense by their preference. 

“The paper was so good we didn’t take it off then, 
though Aunt Wealthy used to say if we would, and 
get a bright flowered paper to go with the carpet, she 
would bear the expense. But your mother liked 
this. She was my cousin, you know, and she could 
remember it when she was a little girl. Her brother 
Horace painted those flowers on the cupboard doors. 
He was a good deal of an artist, and he saw some- 
thing like them somewhere in France. He went 
there when he was young and traveled all about 
on foot.” 

The panels in the doors of the corner cupboard 
had been the admiration of Louise’s childhood. 
The upper ones were decorated with clusters of 
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roses, tied with pale-blue ribbons that wound in and 
out among the flowers in innumerable loops, and 
with airy, floating ends. The lower doors had fes- 
toons of the same blue ribbon suspending heavy 
clusters of grapes, deep purple and pale amber. Be- 
hind the upper doors were locked away the silver 
forks and spoons, the old-time cut-glass pitchers and 
decanters and bowls, and the “best china.” In 
various other cupboards about the house were rem- 
nants of sets of “best china,’ deep blue, and mul- 
berry, and pink and green, put aside partly because 
they were out of fashion, and partly because break- 
ages had made them incomplete, but affording many 
pretty dishes for table decoration or for flowers. 
In the lower cupboard Aunt Wealthy kept her store 
of fruit cake, rich with raisins and citron and spices, 
and her very best * pound-for-pound” preserves, to 
be solemnly eaten when company came. 

“ Aunt Wealthy always said this carpet didn’t turn 
well,” said Emeline. *“ The other side is kind of 
mixy, mostly green, and the baskets don’t show 
near so plain. I don’t believe she has ever had that 
side up.” 

“Tt will cost a good deal to get a rug and some- 
thing to cover the furniture,” said Louise a little 
doubtfully. 

“You can have a rug if you like,” responded her 
father. “ You will want to use the room, and it is 
right that you should arrange it as you please.” 

“ Then we will turn the carpet over, and I will get 
a large rug, all in wood browns, if I can find one.” 
The other side of the carpet was not so hopeless. 
The green leaves and the brown scroll work of the 
baskets formed a not inappropriate border to the 
soft arabesques of the rug which Johnson, the store- 
keeper, showed her. 

“I've had this on hand some time, so I'll put it 
down to you. Most everybody wants something 
gayer. It sort of struck my eye as being soft and 
pretty, and I didn’t know but my wife’d like it, but 
she said I wa’n’t tasty at all,” and the good man 
laughed loudly, as if his wife had paid him a com- 
pliment. 

The rug which would harmonize so well with her 
paper secured, Louise asked if he had anything in 
browns suitable for furniture covers, though with 
hardly an idea that she should find anything adapted 
to her needs. 

“Well, now, I’ve got a clever idea,” responded he, 
after a moment’s rumpling of his hair, and a dive or 
two under his counters. ‘“There’s Billy Kendall. 
Ever know him? Well, come to think of it, I guess 


” 


Well, he’s been clerkin’ down to Boston most ten 
year now. Worked for me a little while first, just to 
break in. But lately he don’t seem to have no health. 
Come home latter part o’ the winter, and had quite a 
sick spell. Brought his wife with him: married her 
down there; she clerked in the same store. Mighty 
pretty little woman she is, too. My wife thinks the 
world of her. So they're up here to his father’s, 


you was too little when you went away to know Billyy 


right across from our house. She ain’t got no folks, 
she told my wife, so they’re there, they and the little 
girl; *bout two year old the little girl is—Ruth, they 
call her, after his mother. So, as I was sayin’”—he 
was not saying, but Louise hoped he would be, soon. 

“Billy, he feels so he’d got to do somethin’. 
Stands to reason they ain’t got much laid by, young 
folks so, on clerks’ wages. So he goes down to 
Boston every week ; got a mileage ticket ; and he’s got 
out some little cards, sayin’ he’ll do errands for folks 
in the different villages around here, over to the 
Corners and Factory Village, and Tisdale’s, and so 
on. He don’t cut into me no great—told me he 
didn’t want to, when he first started. But land! I 
wouldn’t throw a straw in Billy’s way, anyhow. 
Known him all his life ; knew his father and mother be- 
fore ever they was married ; went to the weddin’, too. 
And he ain’t got a great while to stay ; don’t look so, 
anyway. Sohe picks upa good many errands, es- 
pecially among the young folks, for fancy-work things 
and patterns, and when folks come in for things I ain't 
got right on hand, why, I tell ’em I'll git ’em in 
a day or two, and I give the errand to Billy. There 
heisnow. I'll callhimin. Here! Billy! Come in 
here a minute! Here’s Almon Dexter’s daughter, up 
in the Hill district. You know Almon. She wants 
a few little matters, and ’—then suddenly remember- 
ing the dictates of politeness, he waved his hand 
with a comprehensive flourish, and said, “ Miss 
Dexter, I'll make you acquainted with Mr. Kendall. 
You jest tell him what you want, and he'll fix you up 
all right,” 

Louise explained her need, and found an appre- 
ciative listener in the tall, slight young fellow whose 
thin, white face and large, pathetic eyes endorsed 
the storekeeper’s opinion that “ Billy hadn’t got long 
to stay.” 

She found his respectful yet confident suggestions 
very helpful. He could get a piece of goods in the 
large store where he had been employed, and added 
to his memoranda such other articles as were not in 
Mr. Johnson’s stock. 

“They'll do ’most anything for Billy,” said the 
storekeeper as the young man closed his notebook 
and went out. “I saw the man where he worked in 
Boston, last time I went down. Bought some things 
of him; he does consider’ble jobbin’. Said he hated 
to let Billy go, the worst way. I’m dretful sorry for 
his wife. The little girl ain’t old enough to sense it, 
and she won't be when he goes, unless he stays 
longer ’n he looks to. His wife, Belle, her name is, 
every time he chirks up a little, or eats a little more’n 
common, she comes over to our house to tell my 
wife, as pleased as can be, and full o’ hope, you 
know. Then when he has one o’ his down days, no 
appetite, and kind o’ feverish, she'll come over the 
minute he gits into 2 nap, to have her cry out away 
from him. But land! she ain't agoin’ to suffer none. 
His folks think everything of her; but they ain’t very 
well off, jest own the place, and gittin’ feeble both on 
‘em. [ain't said nothin’ about it yet, but sometime 
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when the sign comes right, and Billy gits one o’ his 
blue streaks, I’m goin’ to tell him. I’m a-plannin’ to 
take her right in here to clerk, and do well by her. 
But then, that won’t make up for Billy,” and the big- 
hearted storekeeper cleared his throat and flourished 
his handkerchief energetically. 

The fabric young Kendall bought was a pretty 
woolen stuff in a soft shade of leaf-brown, and hav- 
ing a pattern of a cluster of long, slender leaves like 
the willow. Louise liked it exceedingly. The store- 
keeper chewed a toothpick retlectively as he looked 
at it. 

“Well,” said he at length, “It’s good quality, and 
if the color’s what you want, that’s all right. My 
wife, she likes bright colors pretty well. Had our 
parlor set all done over in red plush awhile back. 
Gay, I tell you.” 

“You did not order these, Miss Dexter,” said 
young Kendall, “ but I thought you would need them ;” 
and he produced a quantity of narrow brown gimp, 
and slender nails with tiny bronze heads that would 
be hardly noticeable when in place. 

The storekeeper picked up a few of them, and 
turned them over in his hand. 

“*Twon’t make your room too sober, will it, all 
these browns, so?” he asked, with a desire to help. 
* Now if them nailheads had been gilt, Billy, they'd 
showed off a good deal more, and kind o’ lighted 
things up. But then if that’s the style and what you 
want, I suppose it’s all right,” and Louise assured 
him that she liked them just as they were. 

It required much measuring and fitting in old ma- 
terial before cutting the new. It was by no means an 
easy task, but it was at last accomplished, with Eme- 
line’s help and shrewd advice. They covered the 
sofa, the easy-chair, the rocker, and one of the other 
chairs. The remaining three were relentlessly sewed 
up in old sheets and relegated to the attic. 

Louise made a big, square sofa pillow, puffing 
dark-green silk around its box edges, and lacing on 
covers of soft, leaf-brown plush with a brown cord 
having a glint of gold in it, alternating with one of 
garnet, and fashioned an inviting headrest of the 
same materials for the easy-chair. She put puffs of 
the green silk around the ottomans and laced on 
square covers of the brown cloth with her pretty 
cords. The effect was quite unlike anything that 
ever came out of an upholsterer’s shop, but very 
quaint and pleasing. 

She had planned her table cover when she gave 
her order to young Kendall. He had brought her a 
square of tine, deep-green cloth, expensive to be sure, 
but of the best and most lasting quality, and she em- 
broidered the corners in scrolls of leaf-brown and 
garnet with a touch of go-d and pale-blue. 

Her messenger had found for the doorway an odd, 
bizarre-looking wool material in stripes of brown 
and garnet and a pale-blue that was half minded to be 
agreen. The same dull, undecided blue formed the 
groundwork for a length of Indian silk scattered all 
over with sumach leaves and berries in their autumn 


tints of red and green and brown. With this she 
draped the mantel, placing thereon the old brass 
candlesticks, and some quaint old vases and china 
ornaments. She took the pink gauze off the gilt 
frames of the portraits and the old oval mirror that 
hung between the front windows. She put the bow- 
pot on the hearth and hung her long, full draperies at 
the windows. She kept a little basket with a bit of 
work, a readable book or two, and plenty of tlowers 
on the table. 

It was totally unlike any room she had ever seen. 
There was not a “picture throw,” ora “tidy,” ora 
Japanese fan, or a ribbon bow tied to anything any- 
where. But the sweet country smells and breezes 
came through the open windows, and, best of all, 
nothing of it all looked too good to use. 

And at last came a day when Aunt Wealthy an- 
nounced her intention of once again taking her 
place in the family circle. She came limping out to 
the breakfast table, declining all offers of being 
drawn out in her chair, or of assistance from any 
one’s arm. 

* Might as well git used to it fust as last,” she said. 
“T’ve been cooped up long enough, and | never 
shall git well till I begin to stir ’round.” 

Once seated at the table. she took a long survey. 
A white napkin and a silver fork accompanied the 
polished steel knife at each place: the cups and 
saucers occupied a tray in front of Louise, and an 
old-fashioned, cut-glass spoon holder contained a 
goodly supply ot the cherished spoons. 

The boys had been fishing in the late afternoon 
of the day before, and a platter of crisp pantish of 
various sorts attested their skill. ‘The fried potato 
was evenly sliced and delicately browned. The 
brown bread was equal to Aunt Wealthy’s own; a 
plate of light rolls attested the good qualities of both 
fiour and yeast, and there were also the spicy dough- 
nuts and crumbly cheese, without which Almon 
Dexter would have thought his breakfast incomplete. 
There was plenty of rich milk for those who liked it, 
the coffee was clear and hot, and a glass of field 
daisies interspersed with grasses brightened the 
table. 

It was Grace’s delight to take charge of this part 
of the table setting, and a great happiness to her 
to find that Sister Louise thought clovers and butter- 
cups and grasses pretty enough to be brought into 
the house. 

“Be you expectin’ the minister to breakfast, Loisy ? 
You've got the table set out fit for the president.” 

The tall, dark-eyed young fellow on the other side 
of the table looked over to Louise, with a subdued 
twinkle in his eyes, and she was conscious of blush- 
ing a little under his scrutiny. Jason Lewis had 
heard Aunt Wealthy’s sharp tongue before to-day. 

“IT am expecting nobody but our own, but | like to 
co my best for them,” answered Louise, brightly. 

*Humph!” said Aunt Wealthy, grimly, and ad- 
dressed herself to her breakfast. 


“Your yeast must’a’ b’en pretty good,” was her 
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next comment, as she broke open a roll. 
make it, or git it o’ Mis’ Sylvester?” 

“ Neither, auntie; I bought the soft yeast at the 
village.” 

“ Humph,” ejaculated Aunt Wealthy again, but the 
roll was too good to offer any point of attack. 

“*Jason Lewis, whose a-doin’ your cookin’ at home 
now?” was her next remark. “I’li be bound your 
mother made her own good pertater yeast as long as 
she lived, and knew what went into it. Loisy does 
very well considerin’, but I hope to git ‘round on my 
own two feet before long, and see to things. Who 
did you say was doin’ the work over to your house, 
Jason?” 

“We have had Melvina Carter, but she doesn’t 
seem very contented, and I don’t suppose she will 
stay. She says she can make better wages at Hunt’s 
Mills. I wish I could find a decent middle-aged 
woman who needed a home, and knew how to ap- 
preciate it when she found it. The house is conven- 
ient and there is plenty to do with, and father is as 
easy and patient to get along with as a man can be, 
but we have endless trouble in getting any one who 
is willing to stay any length of time. I did think 
Widow Peters would be glad to stay, for it certainly 
seemed like a better home than any she had ever 
had ; but she only staid a week, because the house is 
on such a lonesome road and so few people pass by. 
She said she wanted to live among folks the little 
while she did live. I suppose it is lonesome to any 
one who is not used to it, but mother always thought 
it was pretty ;’ and a shade crossed the young man's 
brow as he thought of the patient, fezble old man at 
home whose wants were so few, but for whom it was 
so difficult to provide care. ; 

“Widow Peters is a fool,” said Aunt Wealthy, 
sharply, “and Melviny Carter is another. Sam 
Peters was as shiftless a pervider as ever tilted back 
in a chair and whittled a stick while his wife was 
tryin’ to rake up somethin’ for dinner, and chips to 
cook it with. And now, to hear her talk, you'd 
think he was an angel o’ light and goodness. I told 
her once, candid, didn’t think she’d ever run across 
his ekal, but she didn’t sense what I meant. “Twas 
alucky day for her when he died, and a body’d think 
she'd be thankful to git a home where there was 
enough to set out three meals a day, pervided she 
wan’t too lazy to cook it. And as for Melviny Carter, 
it does seem after all she’s said about her step- 
mother’s scoldin’, and the children’s perpetual 
squabblin’ and cryin’, that she’d be glad to have a 
clean kitchen to set down in after her dinner dishes 
was washed up, and a sweet-spoken, Christian old 
man to hold conversation with, instead o’ that noisy, 
clatterin’ mill till six at night, and then no room but 
one with four beds in it, and the miserable table 
everybody says the boardin’-mistress sets. And all 
them without families have to board in the boardin’ 
house, they tell me. That’s one o’ the rules. No 
decent, quiet widder body can take three or four 
stidy girls that'd be glad of a good home, where they 


“Did you 


could set down peaceable with their work of an evenin’. 
Jason, I don’t see but what you'll have to git married, 
if you can find a girl that ain’t an absolute fool.” 

“‘T intend to,” answered the young man, seriously,. 
and his dark eyes looked straight across the table at 
Emeline, eating bread and milk like a little child, 
with a pretty blush at his words rising and vanishing 
in the soft rings of fair hair that shaded her forehead. 

Louise noted both the glance and the blush, and 
saw with dismay a threatened danger to her vision of 
perfect housekeeping, and yet in her heart she could 
but wish the handsome, stalwart young fellow God- 
speed in his wooing. 

“You be!” exclaimed Aunt Wealthy. “ For the 
land sake! Whoto? Somebody with good common 
sense I hope, though where you found her I don’t 
know. Girls are mostly fools nowadays. But do tell 
who she 

“Well, Aunt Wealthy, to tell you the truth, I 
haven’t said anything to her yet, and shouldn’t like to 
tell her name until I was sure she would marry me.” 

There was an amused twinkle in the young man’s. 
dark eyes as Aunt Wealthy answered. 

““Seems to me your pretty sure on’t. Serve you 
right if you git the mitten ;” and amid the general 
laugh which followed this, and Horace’s frantic ap- 
peals to know if he could come to the wedding, and 
Jason’s assurance that he should not think of getting 
married without him, the family rose from the table. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ON A PAIR OF SHOES. 


Blessings on the little feet 
Of my Sweet! 
When in dainty boots of kid, 
Out of sight they're safely hid, 
Gaily trip they to and fro, 
Lightly go. 


Willing are the little feet 
Of my Sweet: 
Up and down, the long day through, 
Many errands kind they do; 
Tireless are their footsteps ever, 
Lagging never ! 


Ever growing are the feet 
Of my Sweet: 

She is yet a maiden small, 

Learning lessons, growing tall; 

Grace and strength for heart and mind, 
May she find! 


Angels watch the tripping feet 
Of my Sweet! 

May they bring her happiness; 

May the Lord her goings bless! 

So those feet shall never stray 
From His way! 


When shall stop the busy feet 
Of my Sweet, 
When they’ve done Life’s pilgrimage, 
(If it be in youth or age), 
May they enter heavenly rest 
And be blest! 
—Helen Percy 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ARRANGING CUT FLOWERS. 
Il.—For the Dining Table. 

14% LOWERS are used to adorn 
yr our tables, not only on fes- 
tival occasions, but every 
day. If we have but the 
common garden flowers, we 
can make our tables look 
cheerful. There is a very 
simple table decoration that 
almost any one can accom- 
plish. Secure at a pottery 
several pans of common 
ware, such as flower pots 
are made of. They should 
be about ten inches in di- 
ameter, four in depth, with a generous saucer, and 
painted a dull olive green. Have holes in the bottom 
for drainage. A little pounded charcoal should be 
placed in the bottom, filling up with fine soil. On 
the surface of one of them plant /ycopodium aurea, 
which has foliage of bright golden green. This is to 
be kept in the shade, sprinkled until well started, 
then in a good light, but no sun. It will form a dense 
mat, and hangs down over the sides of the pan to 
the saucer. All it asks for is warmth, shade and 
moisture, and it will respond quickly. This can be 
filled with any flowers which are on hand. Sweet 
peas, nasturtiums, pansies, roses, look well. Sup- 
posing a choice is made of sweet peas—the pink vari- 
eties. The stems are not sufficiently stout to stand 
among the lycopodium, so we will give them a “ back- 
bone.” Have some wooden toothpicks and fine wire 
athand. Take two or three sprays of peas in the 
left hand, lay the end of a pick near the end of the 
stems and fasten a fine wire around them. When 
you have sufficient, stick each pick down among the 
lycopodium. This latter conceals the picks and the 
flowers stand steady. Arrange them in a seemingly 
careless manner all over the dish. 

A border of pure white ones would look well. Let 
the green show in places. When finished, set it in 
the saucer, on a mat on the center of the table. A 
little damp moss should be placed around the rim of 
the saucer, and fern fronds, begonia, or other hand- 
some leaves laid on so as to conceal the saucer and 
lay partly on the cloth. It is surprising how long the 
flowers will keep fresh. The wooden toothpicks will 
draw the moisture from the earth to the flower stems. 
This may be called a “ perpetual table design,” as it 
is always ready to be filled on any occasion. 

Have another pan with a handsome green and 
white fern (¢eris) growing in it, the surface of the soil 
covered with green lycopodium. This is “dressed” 
with flowers when needed. Many of the hardy ferns, 
begonias, Cyperus alternifolius, do well in these pans, 
and make a handsome ornament for the table or 
parlor, for a very little outlay of time or money. 

As a general rule, all table decorations are made 
low, either round or oval designs being used. It may 


be of rare cut glass, or gilt or white wire, in the form 
of a flat mound two or three inches high, or in 
basket form. 

For green to use with flowers, beside their own 
foliage, there is nothing surpasses the adiantums or 
maiden-hair ferns—(ddiantum cuneatum, A. gracilli- 
mum). The next best thing is Asparagus plumosus 
and A. tuinessimus, The latter have the advantage of 
keeping fresh a much longer time than the adian- 
tums, but are not to be compared with them in deli- 
cate beauty, although very pleasing. 

The best florists now use but one color in decorat- 
ing a table (perhaps with white), but sometimes 
use several shades of one color in the same or 
different flowers. Strong contrasts are avoided, as 
yellow and scarlet or crimson, yellow and purple, 
pink and yellow, pink and scarlet. There are shades 
of pink which go well with shades of crimson. A 
decorated dinner table shown at a floral exhibi- 
tion in Boston, last fall, which took the first prize, 
was a “pink decoration.” On the center of the 
table was a dwarf palm, surrounded by a flat design 
of pink Japan lilies. On either side at an equal dis- 
tance was a flat, oval mound of pink gloxinias and 
Adiantum cuncatum, Across the corners were gar- 
lands of sweet peas laid on the cloth. Small gilt 
baskets were filled with sweet peas and the high 
handle tied with satin ribbon to match. Adiantums 
were freely used. They were laid around the cande- 
labra, which held wax tapers with pink silk shades; 
they surrounded the dishes of pink bonbons. ‘The 
china was pink and white, and the whole was arranged 
in a most artistic manner, harmonious throughout 
and well deserved the first prize. Another table com- 
peting for the same prize, had lovely flowers arranged 
with taste; but the Perle roses (yellow) and the red 
begonias and red silk shades over the wax tapers 
did not agree at all, and looked anyth‘ng but artistic. 

On another table the centerpiece was a huge vase 
made of wire and filled with moss, and covered with 
small, double, yellow sunflowers, This was filled with 
bright pink roses. It was very showy, but to some it 
looked crude. Another table had for a centerpiece a 
large oval mound of La France roses, which looked 
as though packed in solid; either side of this were 
smaller ovals filled with Grace Wilder carnations and 
adiantums. The roses were one shade of pink 
and the carnations another, that did not harmonize 
very well. 

Any lady can decorate her own table for a luncheon, 
a dinner, or an evening party, just as well as to hire a 
professional florist. Perhaps it might be done in a 
more tasteful manner, for a lady with taste, who can 
tell colors and shades readily and is fond of flowers, 
has a more dainty touch and can see effects quicker 
than a man; although there are many “ profes- 
sionals” who arrange flowers beautifully—and charge 
for them in proportion. Supposing there are daugh- 
ters in the home who have time and taste, why should 
they not arrange the flowers for the luncheon they 
wish to give? 
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What can we have, where shall we get it, and how 
arrange it ? 

What you can have depends on the time of year 
and the length of your purse. Where you will get it 
depends on whether you live in city, town or country. 
How arrange it depends on what there is to arrange. 

The first thing to be decided on isthe color. Shall 
it be white, pink, crimson, or yellow? Whichever 
color is decided upon, it ought to be carried out in 
harmony with the china, candle shades and anything 
colored on the table. For instance, if the candle 
shades are yellow and the china has yellow or blue 
decorations, one would not want pink or crimson 
flowers; yellow or white would be better. If they 
were crimson, one would carry out the idea by having 
crimson, white, or green decorations. If pink, have 
either pink or white flowers or the two combined. 

Supposing a lady to live where she can go to a 
flower store, or directly to a greenhouse, and buy the 
flowers. She decides on a pink decoration. What 
will she buy? There are the roses. First in beauty, 
first in fragrance and first in price. The showy 
American Beauty, Baroness, Catherine Mermet, La 
France, Bon Silene and Papa Gontier buds—all are 
tempting one to buy. What else in pink? Carnation 
pinks of different shades, Grace Wilder at the head. 
If it were summer there would be Japan lilies, glox- 
inias, sweet peas, and pink pond lilies. If it were 
fall, pink chrysanthemums and many other flowers. 
If the decoration is to be of roses, it is better to 
choose only one kind; or if more are used, choose 
those of the same shade. For instance, the La 
France is a lovely shade of pink, so is Catherine 
Mermet; but the two do not combine well. 

Now to begin by making a simple design just for 
practice. Choose three dozen pink roses and a 
bunch of Adiantum cuneatum, or maiden-hair fern. 
Place the roses in water and put them in a cool room 
or in the cellar. Some make the mistake of placing 
them in the ice chest, which should never be done, 
as it chills the Howers. Flowers keep best in an even, 
dry temperature of about forty degrees. The ferns 
should be immersed in a dish of water and kept 
there until wanted. If this is done several hours 
before using, they will not wilt when used. 

There will be needed a flat wire basket, say ten 
inches in diameter, a box of hardwood toothpicks, a 
bunch of fine wire, a pair of small, blunt scissors, a 
pair of florist’s picks (something like tweezers, to pick 
up flowers with) and tinfoil and moss for the basket. 
The basket is first lined with tinfoil laid smoothly in. 
Some use paper for this lining, but for the table the 
tinfoil is safest, as no moisture can come through. 
Fill the basket with moss, pressing it in and rounding 
it a little in the center, and secure it by fastening 
wires across from side to side. Wire the ferns by 
taking one frond in the left hand, place a toothpick 
near the end of the stem, and with the right hand 
wind a wire around it. The wire should be cut into 
lengths of three inches or more for convenience. 
Cut off part of the stem from some of the ferns so 


as to have them of unequal length. Wire the roses 
in the same way. Sprinkle the moss and drain off 
the extra moisture. 

Begin by putting the largest rose in the center of 
the basket. Take the picks in the right hand, grasp 
the toothpick where it is wired to the rose stem and 
push it down into the moss firmly. Then place the 
largest roses around and the smaller ones between. 
Try to avoid a stiff appearance; place some of them 
at an angle instead of upright. When all are in, put 
the ferns in between and make a border around the 
outer edge to conceal the moss and the edge of the 
basket, and lay partly on the cloth. That is why 
some of the ferns need to be short-stemmed. The 
flowers may be arranged two or three hours before din- 
ner, and look better if they are sprinkled and the 
basket carried down cellar, or into a cool room. The 
best thing to sprinkle them with is a rubber sprinkler. 

There is hardly a limit to the variety of flowers 
that can be used with this flat basket. If the table 
is large, use a larger flat, or two smaller ones can be 
placed on each side of the center one, at a distance 
from it, filled with the same flowers or a different 
variety. For a taller design, take a sparkling glass 
rose bowl and set it on the center of the flat; fill it 
with long-stemmed roses, then make a border of adi- 
antums around the bowl, covering the flat from sight, 
and the bowl will look as if setting on a mat of ferns. 
If using candelabra with wax candles, make a border 
of the ferns, laying them directly on the tablecloth. 
Lay them around the dishes of bonbons or whatever 
stationary dishes there are on the table. 

For a Thanksgiving dinner table, the chrysanthe- 
mum seems to be the most appropriate flower, being 
in its full glory at that time and the last flower to be 
gathered from the garden. The glass bowl could be 
filled with a great bunch of the orange and yellow 
shades of this flower, and the flat covered with 
autumn leaves—maple, chestnut and sumach. If they 
were not at hand, laurel leaves or holly leaves with 
berries, or /feris fern (green and white), or other 
hardy ferns would look well. Croton leaves of green, 
red and orange shades would be very elegant. 

For an Easter dinner, white lilies seem to be the 
most appropriate thing. A bunch of long-stemmed 
Bermuda lilies and buds in the rose bowl, ferns cover- 
ing the fat, with lilies of the valley nestled among 
them would be lovely, fragrant—and costly at that 
time of year. Candidum lilies would not cost quite 
as much. Freesias would be lovely with them, and 
make more show, as the tlower is larger, and is white 
and fragrant. Koman hyacinths make a sweet and 
pretty white decoration; also white carnation pinks, 
when used long-stemmed, with buds and _ foliage. 
Asparagus ~/umosus \ooxs better for green with them 
than ferns. This asparagus has not been used very 
long, but is fast supplanting smilax tor many things. 
It is a high-toned cousin of the smilax and is ad- 
mitted into the best society, with roses, lilies and 
orchids. 

For draping mantels, mirrors and chandeliers, it is 
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very fine. It is a vine, growing like smilax, and, 
when using it with flowers, each leaf is cut off and 
wired separately. Fora yellow decoration, there are 
roses, carnations and the spring bulbs. Narcissus, 
daffodils, jonquils and tulips all make lovely and 
fragrant decorations. Cytissus is a small, fragrant, 
yellow flower that combines well with the above; also 
Acacia pubescens, fine flowers and foliage. For crim- 
son colors, there is the peerless “Jack” rose, the 
Anna Webb carnation, and tulips of crimson, or 
flame color, or scarlet. A green decoration when 
well carried out is beautiful without a single flower, 
but one needs handsome leaves to work with. The 
different varieties of rex begonias, c/ssus discolor, the 
crotons, pepperomia, coprosma wvariegata, variegated 
abutilons, green and white ferns, with a fringe of 
adiantum gracillimum, tastefully put together, will 
make a handsome table design. For a fine white 
flower to mix with colored or white flowers, stezia 
serrata is lovely, having the tiniest white flower 
imaginable and a fragrance like new-mown hay. 

A lady who lived on the seashore wished to give a 
small dinner party on the Fourth of July, in honor of 
a friend visiting her from the West. It was to be a 
“fish dinner,” including fish chowder, fried clams, 
fresh salmon, and so on. She had no flowers with 
which to decorate her table. She wanted something 
in keeping with her dinner. The thought came, Why 
not use the white water lily? As the dinner for the 
most part was to come from the water, she thought it 
might be in keeping. The lities were obtained, also 
some closed buds and small leaves or pads, as they 
are called, and a bunch of feathery ferns right from 
the woods. They were immersed in water until the 
time came to use them. A search in the attic revealed 
an oval-shaped mirror, worse for wear, but whole. It 
was brought down, cleaned, and placed on the center 
of the table. A low, oval glass dish was placed on 
the center of the mirror and filled with water. The 
stems of the lily pads were cut off and the pads 
placed on the surface of the dish. Fully blown lilies 
had their stems cut close to the base of the flower, 
so they would set on the lily pads as if growing in 
their native element. Some of the buds and half- 
blown lilies had the long stems partly coiled, and 
were placed near the edge of the dish in the water 
and allowed to trail over on to the mirror. The 
frame was entirely concealed. The ferns were taken 
from their bath, laid on a dry cloth and the water 
softly patted from them, then they were laid on the 
frame, overlapping each other and laying partly on 
the cloth, making a green border all around. This 
design might be very elegant if made of the choice 
blue or pink water lilies. The border could be made 
of adiantums and Ciferus alternifolius, which is a very 
pretty umbrella-shaped grass. The frame of the 
mirror could be covered with sfzghnum moss wired 
on and the ferns wired on toothpicks and stuck in. 
In order to bind the moss on the frame, the glass 
would have to be slipped out and replaced when done. 
—M. J. Hlumstead. 
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EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE. 
In the Home, On the Street, In the Business Office, Aboard 
the Pubiic Conveyance. 
VI—ABOARD THE PuBLIC CONVEYANCE. 

\ HE characteristics of human 
nature nowhere show them- 
selves with more freedom than 
on the railroad train, the 
steamer, or even the street 
car. Once aboard a public 
vehicle, a great proportion of 
travelers seem to dropa 
certain portion of that reserve 
which they have come to wear 
in other places, and to give 
undue prominence to the 
selfish traits which all have 
more or less in common. 
Here, for instance, comes a 
bustling young man, with an 
air of absolute proprietorship. 
Entering a railroad train, he selects a desirable loca- 
tion, turns the seat in his front, if possible, disposes 
of his baggage to occupy as much space as it will 
cover, supplements it by the use of his feet, if neces- 
sary, and having appropriated the space intended by 
the railroad company for the comfortable accommo- 
dation of at least four persons, cevotes himself assid- 
uously to a newspaper. The newspaper is a great 
accommodation to such persons. It absorbs their 
attention, prevents them from even casually noticing 
any who may be looking for a place to sit, and acts as 
a check upon any disagreeable person who: might 
have the temerity to ask if all those seats were taken. 
Most likely, as soon as the train is well in motion, he 
will dispose of his belongings so as to show occupancy 
of the entire section, and will himself retire to the 
“smoker,” where additional space will be monop- 
olized. 

This man is a type of the traveling hog, his species 
being found almost everywhere, with more or less 
variation. He is, moreover, a chronic grumbler ; “the 
service ” is never satisfactory, the train hands come in 
for unsparing denunciation, he never finds the tem- 
perature right or the ventilation to his mind. ‘Train 
officials are ready to act in such cases, but they are 
not always at hand when their services are required, 
and sometimes the long-suffering passenger does not 
wait for them. A monopolist of this kind recently 
occupied four seats in a car that was fast being filled. 
One after another passed along, looked inquiringly 
at the monopoly, and went furth_r. One weary and 
diffident woman ventured to inquire if all of those 
seats were taken. ‘The occupant deigned to look up, 
but as the lady was neither young nor pretty, she was 
grufily informed that they were. Presently down the 
aisle came a magnificent specimen of manhood, six 
feet and over in height, carrying jauntily his superb 
muscular development. He moved straight to the 
point of attack, and halted for an instant beside the 
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seat whose back had been reversed to give a resting 
place for the feet of the boor. Inan instant the heavy 
frame was swinging back to its normal position, while 
a rich bass voice, with an accent not to be misunder- 
stood, filling the entire length of the car, simply said, 
“Look out for your legs!” This the monopolist did 
with an alacrity of which he had given no previous 
indication, while a titter of approval ran from one end 
of the car to the other. 

But there*are other bores, of universal presence, 
whose traits will Le sufficiently described by the sug- 
gestion. They include the men and women who 
stand in the aisles to talk with friends, the fond 
parents who send little darlings all about the car, to 
their great danger and the annoyance of others, the 
handsome young man who marches back and forth 
with no apparent object except the display of his 
graces, and the group of either sex who in high-pitched 
tones enlighten (!) half the people in the car regard- 
ing matters of which they would much prefer to re- 
main inignorance. Thecure of all these annoyances, 
and others of similar nature, is—don’t / 

The fundamental principle of all true politeness is 
to study how not to inconvenience others. There is 
no good reason why a traveler should not make him- 
self or herself as comfortable as possible, provided in 
doing this he does not put others to extra trouble, 
delay or annoyance. This applies to all manner of 
public conveyances. Some of the ways in which good 
breeding or inherent politeness may be manifested 
can perhaps be best indicated by a series of brief 
suggestions, which can be easily remembered, and in 
fact need no iteration, if people would exercise the 
courtesy which should everywhere characterize such 
as desire to be considered ladies and gentlemen. 


WHAT NOT TO DO IN TRAVELING. 


Do not monopolize seats which are not actually in 
use, unless there is plenty of room for all. 

Do not accept an accommodation from another, 
even though it was no more than he was in courtesy 
bound to render, without saying *“* Thank you!” 

Do not proffer a courtesy as though it were an 
unwelcome necessity; the true gentleman is such at 
all times and in all places. 

Do not stand in a passage’way if it can possibly be 
avoided; if obliged to do so, be sure to allow free 
passage to those who require it. 

Do not indulge in loud conversation, singing, 
whistling or other exercises which will disturb or 
annoy fellow-travelers. 

Do not dispute or scold an employe. If he is in 
fault, courteously call his attention to the nature of 
his transgression; if he is obstinate, report his case 
to higher authority for investigation. 

No aged or feeble woman, or mother with a child in 
her arms, should be allowed to stand in any public 
place while an able-bodied man occupies a seat; 
young and strong women are often quite as able to 
stand as men who from courtesy feel obliged to give 
up their seats. 


Never be guilty of going aboard a public carriage of 
any kind with a stick or umbrella thrust under the arm; 
it is criminal carelessness to thus endanger others. 

Dispense as much as practicable with eating and 
drinking on board conveyances, except in the places 
set apart for refreshments; but where it becomes a 
necessity, as on long and continuous journeys, let it 
be done as unobtrusively as possible. 

In procuring tickets, take position in the line—if 
a line is formed—and on reaching the window trans- 
act the business and get out of the way as soon 
as possible; do not delay others to inquire about 
this, that and the other, which can as well be learned 
elsewhere. 

Never stand upon a walk, in a doorway or passage, 
so as to obstruct the free movements of those who are 
going about their business. 

If it is considered a necessity to smoke, do not 
annoy others by doing so. Remember that to three- 
fourths of the people the fumes of burning nicotine 
are offensive, and to many most decidedly poisonous ; 
as to chewing tobacco and squirting the juice at 
random, no man of decent habits any longer does so 
in the presence of ladies—or elsewhere. 

Do not monopolize public conveniences and com- 
forts of any description to an unseemly degree, 
while others with an equal claim are kept awaiting 
their turn. 

In standing up for your own rights, and expressing 
opinions connected therewith, do not overlook the 
rights, or forget to respect the opinions, of others. 

Do not forget that the true gentleman or lady is as 
surely such when amid strangers as with friends. 

Do not forget that kindness pays, and that true 
courtesy is its own assurance of a reward in kind. 

—Chester Van Wyck. 
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SAMANTHA’S SIMILIES. 


“ No man with a light cheery blue eye like that oughter 
be allowed to go int’ the ministry; fur you can’t love your 
brother whom you hev seen with that kind of an eye, and 
how are you goin’ to love the Lord whom you hev not 
seen?” 


“If Timothy didn't have a disposition like a cherubim- 
an’-seraphim (and better, too, for they ‘continually do 
cry,’ now I come to think of it), he’d be sour and bitter, 
’stid o’ bein’ good as an angel in a picture-book from sun- 
up to sun-down.” 


‘‘ There’s other kinds o’ meracles besides buddin’ rods 
‘n’ burnin’ bushes ‘n’ loaves’ ‘n’ fishes.” 

“ A great empty house ‘n’ full cellar, ’n’ hay ’n’ stock in 
the barn, and coupons in the bank, ‘n’ two lone, mis‘able 
women inside, with nothin’ to do but keep flies out in 
summer-time, ’n’ pile wood on in winter-time, till they got 
so withered up ’n’ gnarly they warn’t hardly wuth getherin’ 
int’ the everlastin’ harvest.” 


‘* The Lord's intention was to give us a chance to make 
our callin’ ‘n’ election sure, ‘n’ we can’t do that by turnin’ 
our backs on his messenger, and puttin’ of him ou’ doors! ” 

—Kate Douglas Wiggin, in“ Timothy's Quest.” 
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WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE. 

To MAKE THE DRAWING ROOM A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REST— 
THE SLEEPING ROOMS ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND EN- 
JOVYABLE—THE GUEST CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL_AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE D1NnING Room CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 


AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


VIII.—Halls and Staircases. 


HEN a house is to be bought or hired, 
eR one question invariably comes up: 
‘, How about the entrance? Is the 
external aspect of the house desir- 
able? Unless there has been owner- 
ship from the start in building, so 
that every detail has been satisfac- 
torily planned by the owner himself, 
the entrance, as well as all parts of 
the domain, is beyond the control of 
the purchaser or tenant. The form 
in which it has been constructed, its furnishing and 
decorative possibilities, have to be accepted as they 
come from other hands. We all know a well-kept 
front to any house is the keynote of the interior. If 
in town, the vestibule is not clean to look upon if 
dirt or dust is grimed into the marble, that small 
square which needs so much painstaking by the maid 
in the early morning. If this maid bea slattern and 
the knobs, escutcheons and hinges of the outside 
brass work fail: to show their resplendent hue, the 
owner will be looked upon as a poor care-taker, and 
the entrance, from the start, becomes an anxiety and 
perplexity before we reach that long and narrow 
space, the hall. 

Now, a hall is a formidable affair. In every home, 
and particularly in a city dwelling, this part of the 
house becomes a decided problem. How to dress 
this small space, how to give the artistic dealing, 
how to bring a sense of repose and welcome into this 
half-dark passage of a dwelling, require that much 
thought should be given to the situation. The paper- 
ing, tloor covering, furnishing and draping must be 
duly considered in order to make it a success. The 
vestibule doors are first encountered, with the small 
curtains decorating the glass through which is ad- 
mitted such external light as enters the hall. Silk, 
lace, silkoline, are the materials used. Small brass 
rods generally do duty at these glass spaces. These 
slender poles are supported by rests which come for 
the purpose, so that the curtains can be removed with- 
out trouble when they require to be washed, dusted 
or cleansed. For all vestibule doors the yellow shade 
of silk or silkoline is decidedly the best, although the 
latest fashion admits figured Swiss and tambour mus- 
lin—an old-fashioned drapery that has been revived 
for doors and windows. The most expensive of lace, 
which is granted only to the few for vestibule doors, 
is the renaissance, which is exquisite in design, and 
as a dressing to the window, gives a superb finish. 
Every vestibule curtain should be made with a nar- 
row casing, in which the rod should comfortably fit. 


Underneath this narrow casing an inch and a half 
ruffle or frill should serve as a finish, and when ad- 
justed to the door will give quite a dainty appear- 
ance. Any color in these glossy effects meet the re- 
quirement, but a shade of yellow gives the best light 
within and complements the brass furnishings without. 

As to walls and ceiling, there are some four or five 
ways of treating’ them. The ceiling can be frescoed, 
if expense is not to be considered. For people of 
moderate means, a paper of some conventional de- 
sign, in which a disc, star or small figure predomi- 
nates, is generally used. The walls proper should 
be of the same hue as the ceiling, but it will be ac- 
ceptable if a cartridge paper, plain in tone. not too 
dark or light, is used for this purpose. This will 
serve as an admirable foil for pictures. At the tops, 
near the cornice, a deep frieze may be added, on 
which gilt may be generously used and serve as a 
brilliant decoration. Another plan can be adopted: 
An embossed paper, heavy and thick, can be selected. 
With this, a frieze of plain color in cartridge paper, 
finished by a slight gilt moulding, will be unique in 
its way. Ifa dado is desired for effective treatment, 
the Lincrusta Walton is very popular. It is rich in 
tone and fine in coloring. ‘Two new designs in paper- 
ing can be given. ‘The printed or stamped burlaps, 
with panels of Lincrusta Walton, will also serve its 
purpose well. Yet these are expensive, but are of 
interest to read of, even by the thrifty and economical 
housekeeper. The papering of a hall in these fash- 
ionable fancies forbids the use of pictures, as they 
require only a tint to bring out their beauty. 

For floor coverings, the fine patterns of parquetry 
of every design are considered the best foundation 
for these small spaces. If this proves too expensive, 
a floor with narrow boards can be stained and shel- 
laced, rubbed down and well oiled. This is a capi- 
tal support for the rugs, or carpets with border. ‘These 
rugs can be of Oriental, Brussels, or American manu- 
facture, and are generally the floor coverings adopted 
for halls. As regards furniture for these narrow 
spaces, little is required. A settle, with the seat well 
cushioned, is a telling object, and some pretty pil- 
lows quite complete this addition. A Japanese um- 
brella holder is necessary in every hall. A rack of 
quaint design for hats and coats fills up a need for 
this space, or a Gothic chair of ample proportions, if 
properly placed, will without doubt have a charm- 
ing effect. 

If the long and narrow entrance is not in accord 
with the taste of the owner, an improvement can be 
made by the aid of a pole and curtain, tastefully used, 
to divide the space. This pole can be fastened each 
side of the wall in a brass socket previously secured. 
Then a curtain can be adjusted to the rings by the 
curtain pins so generally used. It can, of course, be 
drawn aside at will. Or a fretwork may take the 
place of a partition, and be placed a foot or two in 
height, according to the ceiling, in the middle of the 
hall. Beneath the fretwork a narrow pole with rinss 
is placed on which the curtain slides. 
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When the hall is properly papered, with floor cover- 
ings in good tones, furniture suitable for the place, 
upholstery which accords in tints, all has been done 
that can be devised for a presentable hall. But when 
a room is to be furnished which serves as a hall in a 
country house, it presents a different problem. As 
an illustration: At the house of a well-known artist, 
the entrance has been converted, by good taste, into 
the main feature of the home. Very often in these 
model houses the door proper is narrow and not up 
to the mark. But on entering, a fine room bursts 
upon the view, and this resting place, which is large 
and spacious, presents an immediate charm. It is of 
good width and length. Its woodwork in mouldings 
and doors isin ash. ‘The paper is a rich terra cotta 
of cartridge make. Rugs were placed here and there. 

The great focus was the fireplace, with its decorative 
mantel. Over thé shelf a pair of English swords 
were artistically placed, their scabbards being of fine 
bronze, while a large shield hung between these for- 
midable weapons. Near by an Oriental plaque in 
tints of rich green brought the fine coloring. On the 
shelf several jugs of Holland delf were grouped, and 
with wrought andirons the fireplace was complete. 
It was in the early spring that the writer, as a visitor, 
enjoyed the wood fire which every evening was ablaze, 
taking off the seasonable chill; near by soft rugs in- 
vite the weary traveler’s feet after the journey is over. 
On an old-fashioned settle is a seat comfortably cush- 
ioned with large and small pillows in sombre colors 
of rich stuffs. This couch fills up the space near the 
stairs, and in reality is the cozy corner of the room. 
In the center a medium-sized table stands, on which 
is placed the current literature of the day, and over- 
head, a lamp of wrought iron in twirling pattern and 
artistic curves, whose yellow light sheds its rays over 
all. Chairs—easy and upright—are here and there. 
At the bottom of the stairs is a round table of fair 
dimensions, on which palms and india rubber plants 
flourish without the sun’s rays. In the corner near 
the room beyond which was the dining and breakfast 
apartment, an old-fashioned clock with large, white 
face ticks in loud vibrations and in dignified grandeur 
strikes the hours. The doorways leading from this 
hall are poled and curtained, not in expensive satin, 
but in good, artistic stutis, which can be secured at a 
reasonable price. 

A word or two about these marketable goods might 
prove welcome. In all stores there are a certain kind 
of materials for hangers, draperies and window and 
door furnishings which in cost come within the reach 
of the tidy housekeeper. But at stores where these 
goods are made a specialty, a selection can be made 
which for beauty, style of pattern, unity of colors or 
fineness of texture, will be unsurpassed. Four kinds 
may be specified, which will be available for either 
winter or summer hangings: the agra or Siberian 
linens, which are hangings in tones without figure; the 
figured liberty silk of self color; maple silks of ex- 
quisite tints, and cretonnes of striped duck, whose 
figures are most artistic in design. All these are 


worth considering, if a house is to be draped in first- 
class color and style. 

In the furnishing of stairways, either broad or nar- 
row, with landings or without, with stairs many in 
number or but few, low and broad, either in coun- 
try or city, the treatment should be according to colors 
given to the rooms on either side. If carpeted, the 
design should be of a conventional nature, the tones 
quiet and rich; if uncarpeted, care should be taken 
that the stairs themselves be kept in good condition 
by paint and dust brush. Stair rods, which were the 
fashion for a score of years, have been succeeded by 
the brass or gilt button—large or small—which as a 
decorative feature are a failure. But in some well- 
appointed houses the stair rod still holds sway. In 
many country houses a window at the top of the first 
flight is built for decoration only. In some cases it 
is poorly furnished, and as a window is merely a 
vexation. In the same country house in which the 
hall has just been described, a window heads the 


stairs. The artist has tried with great success this 
effect: The panes of glass are quite small—in fact 


tiny to the ordinary view. Every pane is tinted of a 
different shade in yellow by some method which the 
owner gave to it. ‘This is a charming conception, 
and at all times impresses one that the sunshine is 
ever a crowning glory to the inmate. 

3ut in the city house these upper stairs and halls 
can only be tastefully furnished by a good-toned car- 
pet, a chair or two and some pictures on the walls. 
‘They admit of nothing else. In houses built in recent 
years, provision has been made for halls or recep 
tionrooms. The front door opens on this large space, 
which becomes, like the hall of the country house, the 
decorative portion of the home. In such a dwelling 
lives one of our theatrical managers. This large 
room has been carefully utilized and by its furnishing 
has developed into a place delightful to look upon. 
At the side of this hall is a large window, broad and 
deep, with a spacious window seat, such as are so 
much in vogue. Here in large recesses are cushions 
of all kinds and sorts, and a cheerful look-out-place 
for the afternoon is formed. The walls are of a plain 
tint, with ceiling in good tones to match, and a wooden 
wainscot runs around the room with chair rail, which 
to the eye is substantial and firm. On the floor a 
large rug in dark red tones, of Eastern make, is a fine 
foundation for every chair and table placed thereon. 
On the left of the room a fireplace, the usual delight, 
fills up a large, roomy space. The mantel shelf is 
simply decorated by some vases of Oriental ware, and 
a picture of the elder Booth graces the wall. Near 
by stands a figure in armor asif to guard this open en- 
trance, whilst water colors, framed etchings and pho- 
tographs are hung in clever taste. Here we see 
the familiar face of some favorite actor or singer 
who has charmed thousands. All look down upon 
us with unspeakable grace. For the bit of color, the 
palm and pandanna, which grows so well in-doors, 
rest on small tables. Chairs of all kinds are here in 
goodly number, awaiting the coming friend. In this 
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room this cultured and intellectual family spends 
many hours. Here three charming young girls, with 
their good brothers, live and are true examples of do- 
mestic felicity. 

At this house, at an evening’s entertainment, after 
the drawing room had given us a well-acted monologue 
with music and recitation, we were summoned to this 
hall or reception room to a bounteous spread. A 
large table occupied the center of the room, on which 
this delectable feast was placed. It was a scene in 
one of Shakespeare’s comedies. The low ceiling, 
with its starry paper, the quaint surroundings, the cur- 
tains and portieres of Oriental splendor, the perfume 
of flowers, the soft light that fell from the many col- 
ored candles, combined to form a charming scene. 
Around the board sat the fortunate guests, whilst 
their gowns of silk and satin with lace of ruffles and 
frills, their sunny hair jeweled and pinned and caught 
up by ribbons bright, formed an embodiment of grace 
and beauty long to be remembered. 

In another house, where the hall is narrow agd little 
attempt is made in the way of furnishing, it widens 
asthe stairs are approached, and a little den of com- 
fort bids one welcome. An unpretentious writing desk, 
a rocking chair, a sewing table, and a bookcase of 
good honest reading, invite the busy man or woman 
for a chat on business or pleasure, as the case may be. 

From these four halls we have good examples of 
diverse methods in treatment, to make them a charm 
and a delight. But whatever treatment may be 
adopted, let the door, the vestibule, the hall beyond 
be as spotless as the best room of the house in which 
so much pride is taken. For, as the wisdom of old 
declines, the entrance denotes the character of the 
inmates, and by it are they judged. 

—Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

75. Darning thin places in blankets as you would 
stockings. 

76. Rubbing out grease on a carpet with corn meal. 

77. Whiting and benzine, mixed together, to clean 
marble. 

78. Wiping colored matting with salt water. 

79. Chlorinated soda for ink stains. 

So. Cleaning brass with hot water, rubbing, then, 
with a soft cloth and lemon juice, rinsing in hot water 
and polishing with a chamois. 

81. Cleaning willow with salt water. 

82. Shutting a boiler of boiling water in a room from 
which the paper is to be removed. 

83. Weak lie, or saleratus water, for cleaning paint. 

84. This grease eradicator: Two ounces of am- 
monia, one ounce of soap shavings, one quart of soft 
water and one teaspoonful of saltpetre. 

85. Having all flannel, or broadcloth goods, 
sponged before making up, to prevent spotting. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth Hail. 
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DRINKS, CORDIALS AND SCENTED WATERS 
Made From Flowers. 

ANY varieties of drinks, cor. 
dials and scented waters 
are made from different 
sorts of flowers, and have 
been so used from very 
remote ages. Rose water 
is one of the most com- 
mon of these, and in olden 
times was made in great 
quantities by exposing to 
the sun a basin of water, 

os Gees, covered by another basin 
under which was placed a vase of rose leaves. The 
water, which was soon impregnated with the perfume, 
was added to stews, pastries and beverages of all 
sorts. Perfumed waters were also made from elder 
tlowers, and we find “cedrati,” or orange flower 
water, mentioned by Horace Walpole. 

Moore only records a common custom of the 
country when he represents Lalla Rookh, upon the 
entrance of the young Feramorz, causing her attend- 
ants to set “fresh wood of aloes to burn in the cas- 
solets, while violet sherbets were handed hastily 
round.” ‘Tavernier, an Eastern traveler, says, “ Sor- 
bet made of violet sugar was drunk by the Grand 
Seignieur himself.” 

In the Moluccas and Phillipines a curious drink 
called Tampoy is made from a species of gillyflower, 
and sirup made from gillytlowers was much esteemed 
by our forefathers as a drink before eating. 

James Howell, court historiographer in the time of 
Charles II, says that in China they had a kind of 
holy liquor made from flowers, which they used to 
bind a bargain, and “ having drunk thereof, they hold 
itnot less than perjury to break what they have 
promised.” 

Old writers mention a famous drink of the Picts, 
“who lived ‘twixt Trent and Tweed,” which was 
made from a decoction of flowers, and the recipe 
whereof they kept as a secret sacred to themselves 
so that it perished with them. 

In ancient Egypt they had a notable composition 
called Chisst, made from herbs and spices, which 
they used in fumigation, and also threw into water 
“to make it gustful.” 

Hungary water was distilled from rosemary; it 
was of arefreshing fragrance, and was thought “ to 
give vigor to the nervous system, to remove head- 
ache, and to strengthen the memory.” Hence the 
oft-quoted passage from Shakespeare, * There’s 
rosemary, that’s for remembrance; | pray you, love, 
remember.” 

Angelica, or herb archangel, was so called from its 
pleasant properties ; it was considered little inferior 
to ginger as a stimulant, and its candied stalks were 
eaten as a confection. 

An infusion of the flowers of the lime or linden tree 
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was deemed a valuable medicinal beverage. Myrtle 
buds and leaves were used in flavoring, in preparing 
perfumes, and in the concoction of a Tuscan wine 
called Myrtedaneum. Eau d’Ange, a very fragrant 
astringent water, is distilled from myrtle flowers. 
The dried flowers of the wild purple mallow, called 
mauve by the French, are made by them into a mild 
tisane, or cordial. 

Borage was one of the so-called “four cordial 
plants,” with alkanet, roses and violets. A decoction 
of its leaves with honey was much used as a pectoral 
medicine, and it formed an ingredient of the old 
English beverage called “cool tankard.” A large 
quantity of nitre is contained in its stalks, hence 
its cooling qualities. There is an old saying, “I, 
Borage, bring courage,” and Dodonaeus, quoted by 
Gerarde in his “ Herball” published in 1597, says: 
“Those of our times do use the flowers in salads to 
exhilarate and make the minde glad. There be also 
many things made of them used for the comfort of 
the heart, to drive away sorrow, and increase the joy 
of the minde.” 

True alkanet is the Zawsonia inermis of the Levant 
and was formerly used in cordials, though now known 
only asadye. False alkanet is the Anchusa tinctoria 
and has pleasant warming qualities. 

The Swiss and Tyrolese macerate the flowers and 
leaves of Gentiana /utea in cold water ; the sugar con- 
tained in it causes it to ferment, and they then dis- 
til from it a bitter and coarse spirituous liquor of 
which they make much use. The gentian has been 
much used as a tonic from very early times. The name 
is said to have been given in honor of Gentius, a 
king of Illyria, and the plant is found as an ingred- 
ient in many of the ancient recipes, coming down 
from classical sources. It was used to flavor wines 
and other liquors, and is made into a medicinal 
sirup. 

Verjuice was formerly expressed from sorrel, and 
constituted the basis of all sauces and relishes. 
Vinegar was flavored by an infusion of aromatic 
flowers and bitter herbs, among which were mints, 
rue, myrrh, hyssop, basil and pennyroyal. Vinegar 
or sour wine (vin-aigre), flavored with bitter herbs, 
formed a stupefying potion, and was given to male- 
factors to alleviate their sufferings. It was in ac- 
cordance with this custom that the sponge saturated 
with vinegar was offered to our Saviour when he was 
about to be crucified. 

In the thirteenth century hydromel, called also 
borgerafre, or bochet, was composed of one part of 
honey to twelve parts of water scented with herbs. 
This beverage, which in the statutes of Cluny is 
called potus dulcissima (the sweetest beverage), was 
specially appropriated by the monks, who feasted on 
it at the great anniversaries of the church. 

Wines were made during the Middle Ages called 
herbes, which were little more than an infusion of 
wormwood, pennyroyal, myrtle, hyssop, vervain and 
other herbs, mints and tlowers, mixed with wine and 
spices. They were often served under the preten- 


tious name of “ nectar,” and vied with the hypocras, 
or mixture of foreign /igueurs, as the drink of honor 
offered to kings and nobies on their ceremonial entry 
into a city. 

Palm wine and sugar are obtained from the droop- 
ing flower tassels of the East Indian Caryota, and 
also from the Palmyra, or palm of Asia, sometimes 
called the “toddy palm.” A liquor called arrack is 
also distilled from the wine or “toddy,” and it is 
sometimes converted into vinegar. The Ita palm of 
South America, and the African species, Borassus 
Ethiopium, furnish similar products, and from the 
coquita palm of Chili, /ubaea spectabilis, one of the 
most southern species of palm, is made the palm 
honey so much used by the natives. This is done 
by removing the flower or terminal bud, and from 
the incision a sweet sap flows which is boiled down 
into a thick sirup, or “ honey.” 

The calyx and capsules of Abiscus sabdariffa, 
called in the West Indies, red sorrel, have a pleasant 
acid taste and are made into a cooling drink by 
sweetening and fermentation. An aromatic liquor 
is distilled from the flowers of the Mammea Ameri- 
cana, or mammee apple of tropical America. 

The Chinese use the flowers of Osmanthus, or 
olea fragrans, to give a fine bouquet, or flavor to the 


finer grades of tea. 
—Elizabeth S. Cranson. 
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OVER THE HILLTOPS AND FAR AWAY. 


Down in the valley the road goes winding 
Under the branches which bend and sway, 

Travelers journey, fair blossoms finding, 
Born to the sunlight and skies of May. 

Green are the myriad grasses growing, 
Softer the mosses day by day ; 

Wonderful pictures Springtime is showing 
Over the hilltops and far away. 


Over the wall are the roses clinging, 
Pink and crimson, yellow and white; 

Row on row are the daisies springing, 
Golden hearts like the noonday’s light; 

Buttercups nod with petals glowing, 
Yellow as tints of the dying day; 

Beautiful pictures Summer is showing 
Over the hilltops and far away. 


Dead leaves fall on the lonely meadows, 
Golden-rod blooms by the rustic way ; 

Wild birds sing in the forest shadows, 
Winds sigh softly day by day; 

Reapers garner the grain fields growing, 
Under the skies that change to gray; 

Pleasant pictures Autumn is showing 
Over the hilltops and far away. 


Down from heaven the snow is falling, 
A crystal sheet on hill and plain; 

Under the snow blossoms are lying, 
Waiting the Springtime sun and rain; 
Brightly the hearthstone fires are glowing, 

Christmas chimes their music play; 
Dainty pictures Winter is showing 
Over the hilltops and far away. 


—/. B. M. Wright. 
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MY WIFE’S LUCK 
In Raffles and Games of Chance. 


IKE many other people who 
are very strict in their no- 
tions of right and wrong, and 
would be shocked at the 
idea of violating any of the 
laws, my wife delights in 
gambling. I donot mean to 
say that she knows anything 
about the games on which 
men stake their money, and 

sometimes their honor and honesty; nor has she ever 
lost or won a penny in speculation; but she will play 
progressive euchre, she sometimes indulges in lot- 
tery tickets,—I never buy them, since I once spent 
the amount of a prize which I did not draw,—and 
she buys a ticket in every raffle which is brought to 
her attention. That is, she has been accustomed to 
taking such chances; whether she will do so in future, 
remains to be seen. 

A short time ago, I came home and found her ra- 
diant. I did not know the exact cause, but held my 
peace, feeling sure that I would not long be allowed 
to remain in ignorance. Nor was I mistaken. After 
our dinner was over, and the children had gone to 
bed, she was sitting quietly by my side, and the en- 
lightenment began. 

“Harry!” she said, softly. 

“Well?” I queried, knowing that a revelation 
was coming. 

“There was a young lady here to-day—such a 
pretty, ladylike girl.” 

* Are not the majority of your callers ladylike ?” 
I asked, feeling sure that she was trying to arouse my 
interest and feed her jealousy at the same time. 

“T didn’t say that she wasa caller,” pouted my wife. 

“Was she a book agent, then, or a beggar?” 

“Nonsense,” rejoined my wife, tartly ; “* I wish you 
wouldn’t take such delight in teasing me.” 

I promptly apologized, and hastened to inquire the 
young lady’s object in calling. 

“She was soliciting subscriptions to help a poor 
family. The husband is sick and cannot work; the 
wife is in the hospital, where she has gone to have an 
operation performed, and there are five children, the 
oldest a girl of twelve, who does the housework and 
takes care of the others. Isn’t it dreadful, the trouble 
that some people have ?” 

“Ves,” I replied; “‘and it’s dreadful, too, the way 
that some other people get imposed upon. I hope 
that you did not give her much money without being 
sure that she was all straight.” 

**Oh, do let me finish my story!” exclaimed my wife, 
pettishly ; she would have been very indignant if I 
had not promptly answered her question; what pro- 
voked her was the caution which I tacked on to 
the reply. 

* A Mr. Randolph, who heard of them,” she pur- 
sued, “investigated the case thoroughly, she said, 


and when he found that they were really deserving, 
determined to help them, so he gave them a horse.” 

“ But what in the world—” I began. 

“Oh! not to keep or to eat, of course, but to sell. 
It was a horse that he had used in his business, but 
some changes which he has recently made left him 
without any particular use for it, and so he gave it to 
be sold for the benefit of this poor family. Isn’t he 
good, Harry?” 

“Well, before I decide that question, my dear, I 
should like to see the horse.” 

“Oh, you’re perfectly horrid to-night! what's the 
matter with you, anyhow? Has everything gone 
wrong at the office to-day?” 

“ Not at all,” I made answer; “but you call upon 
me to admire this gentleman’s generosity, and I say 
that I would like to know the extent of it. But what 
did your caller want? I hope that you did not agree 
to buy the horse? When we are able to indulge in 
such a luxury I should like to have a voice in the 
selection of the animal.” 

“The horse isn’t for sale,” replied my wife, with an 
air of great disdain, forgetting that she had, not five 
minutes before, informed me that he was to be sold 
for the benefit of this indigent family; “he is to be 
rafiled off.” 

“Oh!” |] remarked, comprehending perfectly the 
state of affairs. 

“Yes, and I took a chance for myself—it’s a dollar 
a ticket, and they want to sell a hundred; he’s a very 
cheap horse for a hundred dollars, she said, and I 
told her that I would speak to you to-night, and 
maybe you'd buy a ticket. She’s coming again to- 
morrow. Don’t you think it would be nice, Harry, to 
take one yourself, in your own name, I mean, and 
one for each of the children? with mine, that would 
only be five dollars, and I’m sure that we ought to 
do that much for the sake of charity. It’s a Christian 
duty, dear, to help others !” 

If I had ventured to suggest that raffles are viola- 
tions of the anti-lottery laws, so that the patronage of 
them can scarcely be called a Christian duty, I should 
have brought down a storm upon my devoted head, 
and utterly failed to convince her that she was doing 
anything but right. So I wisely held my peace on 
that branch of the subject, and simply remarked : 

“There are a great many demands in the name of 
charity, my love, and I fear that did we give in every 
case as much as our feelings prompt, we should soon 
be objects of charity ourselves. Besides, maybe it 
would be better to let the raftle go, and give what we 
can directly to the poor people. You might hunt 
them up, and see what they need most just now, and 
send them some flour, or coal, or maybe some shoes 
for the children.” 

* But I’ve already bought my ticket,” she objected. 

“Well, of course, that is done with: but you were 
asking me to invest four dollars more; that is what I 
was talking about.” 

“Well, what am I to tell her when she comes to- 
morrow? I can’t tell her that you won't have any- 
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thing to do with it; she'll think you are dreadfully 
mean.” 

“I don’t know that I care very much for her opinion, 
seeing that I don’t know who she is or anything about 
her—not even her name.” 

“But I think you are mean not to do what I prom- 
ised you would,” retorted my wife, with even more 
emphasis than usual, although she generally lays 
special stress on about every third word. 

Without another effort at resistance, I pulled out 
my pocketbook and counted out the four dollars. 
“That settles the business, my dear,” I said, sum- 
moning all my gallantry to the rescue; “I would not 
for four million dollars forfeit your good opinion. 
But do you know anything about this horse? Since 
there is one chance in twenty that we may own him, 
I should like to know the particulars.” 

“He’s a bright bay, she said,” my wife replied, 
when she had duly acknowledged this concession to 
her wishes; “and he’s sixteen and a half hands high— 
that’s a pretty big horse, isn’t it?” 

“Very high,” I rejoined. 

“Well, she said he was a splendid horse, and I 
shouldn't wonder if we could trade him off for a pair 
of ponies that I could drive in a phaeton. Or maybe 
we could trade him off for one pony and a phaeton. 
Which costs the more, Harry, a horse or a vehicle?” 
“Well, that depends, my dear,” I replied, decid- 
edly at a loss how to answer such a very indefinite 
question. 

“Oh! well, you know what I mean. If you were 
going to buy me a horse and surrey or phaeton for 
my own use, which would be the more expensive part 
of the outfit?” 

“T rather think that the rig would cost more than 
such a horse as you would want to drive,” I ventured. 
“Oh! now you're making fun of me, because I| 
should be afraid to drive a fast horse. But I think 
that this must be a very spirited animal from the way 
she described it, and so it would be best for us to sell 
it or trade it off for a gentler one. Don’t you think 
that we could afford to keep a turnout, Harry, if we 
get one for nothing?” 

“Well, I've been thinking of buying one, but I said 
nothing, because I wanted to surprise you,” I admitted. 
“QO you dear fellow,” she exclaimed, hugging my 
arm enthusiastically ; “but it will be ever so much 
nicer if it doesn’t cost anything, won't it?” 

“Why, certainly,” I returned; “for then you could 
use the money that it would cost in charity.” 

* Oh, bother charity!” she cried ; “ it begins at home. 
We need too many things ourselves to give that much 
in charity. Why, the parlor curtains are one mass of 
holes since they came from the cleaner’s yesterday ; 
I can't possibly mend them again.” 

* Where can this horse be seen ?” asked, ignoring 
the curtain question. She nameda stable on the other 
side of town. 

“When I am over in that part of town, or have time 
torun up there, I'll step in and take a look at him,” 
said. 


It was a couple of days thereafter that I had a visit 
from my wife at my office. 

“ Harry,” she began, after she had duiy settled 
herself beside my desk; “are good horses always 
thin?” 

“Well, that depends upon what you mean by good 
horses. Animals are in the best condition for fast 
travel when they have no supertiuous flesh, just as 
prize fighters are in the best condition when trained 
down. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing!” she replied, airily. “ I’ve just been 
up to see that horse that is to be raffled,” she added, 
after a short pause. 

“Is he so very thin?” I asked. 

“Oh! no, not at all,” she answered, so hastily that 
I at once knew that she was fibbing; “but he’s not 
exactly iu... I do like a fat horse; he looks so com- 
fortable, and then there’s no danger of his running 
away. We shall certainly have to trade this horse, 
Harry.” 

* Of course, my dear, if you wish it—but let’s not 
trade him off until we get him.” 

“Oh! you are so provoking,” she rejoined; * but 
remember, we have five tickets in that raffle.” 

“ Yes, five out of a hundred.” 

“T don’t care if it were a hundred thousand, only 
one could get it, and we are just as apt to have that 
one as anybody.” 

“Certainly, my dear; but let’s not quarrel over it. 
If we get the horse, we will do the best that we can 
with him. Perhaps he’s worn down by hard work, 
and a month or two of good feeding will make him a 
sleek, fat, family horse.” ‘ 

“You talk just like he was some old street-car 
horse,” she exclaimed, indignantly; “he’s fast, for 
that young lady who sold me the tickets said so, 
and I[ could see for myself that he was full of spirit. 
He’s entirely too spirited for me to drive, and I 
am sure that we could trade him off to very good 
advantage.” 

“We will do the very best that we can, my dear, if 
we get him; but you have spoken about a phaeton; 
wouldn't it be better to get a rig that will hold the 
whole family ?” 

By this judicious question I diverted her mind 
from the prize in the raftle, and she chattered 
away, as pleased as a child who has been promised 
a new toy. 

At intervals after that, my wife recurred to the sub- 
ject of the horse that she expected to win, and he 
rose in her estimation as the days since she had seen 
him went by. She was content at first with a very 
modest surrey and a single horse; but gradually her 
ideas enlarged, and she decided to trade him for a 
more pretentious rig and a pair of horses. I don’t 
know where her notions would have stopped, had she 
not received a notification that at a certain place, on 
that very evening, the raffle would come off. She was 
wild to go, but I vetoed that proposition. 

“I don’t know very much about the neighborhood, 
my dear,” I said, as kindly and as firmly as I could; 
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“but I am sure that it is not a fit place for you to go. 
If you insist upon it, I will go and see that it is con- 
ducted all right, and bring you the news of the result 
as soon as the affair is over.” 

*T am sure that where you can go—” she began. 

“You cannot always go,” I went on. 

As [had supposed, the place indicated by the speci- 
fied street and number was a saloon. I entered the 
back room, where the raffle was to take place, and 
watched the proceedings closely. Dice were used to 
determine the result: each owner of a ticket throwing 
for himself if he were present ; the person who seemed 
to be master of ceremonies acting as agent for those 
who were absent. 

It was with some disgust that I heard the names 
of my children called in such a place; but I con- 
quered the feeling, or rather concealed it, stepped 
up to the table and threw for each of them. The 
throws were all low, as was my own. I now had to 
wait until my wife’s number, which was ninety-nine, 
was called. 

It came at last, but little hope remained. Number 
eighty-seven had thrown fifty-two in three casts of the 
dice, and there was small chance of beating that. 
Much to my surprise, my first and second casts were 
eighteen each; the third was sixteen. It wasa tie. 

The hundredth number was called, and some 
smaller throw recorded. Then eighty-seven and 
ninety-nine were called again, to decide which should 
own the horse. I will not deny that it was an exciting 
moment. It is true that I had only my wife’s account 
by which to judge of the animal, but had it been a 
clotheshorse I would have wished, under such cir- 
cumstances, to beat the man who had thrown the 
same as I. 

He, of course, was called upon first. He threw 
twelve, eight, fifteen—total, thirty-five. Feeling sure 
that luck would not thus desert me, I stepped up to 
the table and took up the dice box. 

“Ten!” murmured the bystanders, somewhat dis- 
appointed that neither of us seemed to have much luck. 

* Fourteen!” and there was much shaking of heads. 

“Twelve!” And those who were slow at figures 
turned away from me, as from one whose luck had 
deserted him in the hour of need. 

* Thirty-six,” announced the man in charge; “let 
me congratulate you, sir; the horse is yours.” 

Of course, | had to accept the congratulations of 
all, and return the compliment by treating the crowd. 
It cost me about five dollars, but, I retlected, any 
kind of a horse would be cheap at ten dollars. 

I received an order on the liveryman for the horse, 
but as it was very late, and I knew that my wife, be- 
sides being timid about staying alone, would be anx- 
ious to hear the result of the raffle, I did not go to 
the stable, but betook myself home. She ran to 
meet me. 

“Oh! tell me quick, Harry, did we get the horse ?”’ 
she asked. 

“We just did, my dear,” I replied, beamingly ; 
“that is, you got it; it was your number that won it.” 


“Was it, really? Then we needn't have taken 
those other chances at all. But my very own horse! 
Did you see him, Harry ?” 

I explained what had led me to forego that pleasure 
till morning. 

* Oh, you're such a darling! But you will go and 
claim him early to-morrow morning, won’t you?” 

* Of course,”’ I replied, “the very first thing.” 

True to my word, I set off early in the morning for 
the other side of town. I mentioned my business, on 
arriving at the stable, to the first man I saw; one has 
no reason to be ashamed of being lucky. The man 
grinned, a little maliciously, it seemed; but perhaps, 
I retlected, he was envious; he might have had a 
chance in the horse. 

“You'd better see the boss, sir; here he comes, 
now.” 

To the boss, accordingly, I presented my cre- 
dentials. 

“So they held the raffle, did they?” he asked, 
grinning in his turn. “I sent them word the other 
day that they’d better have it while they had a horse 
to raffle.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I demanded. 

“Well, the creature’s about as badly spavined as 
any I ever saw,” he rejoined, contemptuously, and 
called one of his hostlers. 

* And is there no remedy?” I asked. 

He shook his head as the hostler approached. 

“Jake,” he said to the man, “this gentleman has 
won that old horse of Randolph's that was raffled last 
night. Take him to the stall and show him his 
property.” 

“That old horse, Mr. Parker ? 
morning.” 

“Did, eh? Well, I knew that he couldn't last very 
long. Well, sir, | am very sorry for your disappoint- 
ment. Had you seen the horse at all? No? Then 
will you be kind enough to bring around some one 
who can identify the animal, to make sure that it is 
your horse that is dead? I should not like to lie 
under any suspicion in the matter. Bring anybody 
you please that knew the horse,—Randolph or any- 
body else.” 

But, as I knew that the liveryman stood pretty high 
as a straightforward fellow, I declined to avail myself 
of the invitation, and took his word for the identity 
of the animal. 

What did my wife say? Oh! well, she said a great 
deal, chietly about the wickedness of that nasty thing 
who came around persuading people to take chances 
on a dead horse. It was in vain that I remonstrated 
that the horse was not dead when the tickets in the 
raffle were sold. 

“Well, he might as well have been,” she declared ; 
“they knew that he was going to die sometime, any- 
how. But then, raffles are nothing but gambling 
schemes; anybody might know that the people who 
get them up wouldn't hesitate to cheat you. I really 
don’t think that they ought to be allowed.” 

Miriam Davis. 


Why, he died this 
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RECHAUFFES. 

How Much May be Accomplished with Little to Do With. 

_N many households where the 
family purse is a meagre one, 
it is often at a positive sacri- 
fice that left-overs are thrown 
away; yet from ignorance 
they are so often re-served 
in an unpalatable manner, it 
seems the only fate possi- 
ble for them. When one 
knows how to manage it, the 
luncheon for every day in the 
week may be prepared en- 
tirely from these little bits so 
scornfully rejected at times 
by beginners in kitchen lore, 
more to the purpose, each 


and what is infinitely 
luncheon may be so altogether satisfactory and de- 
lightful, that no one saye the cook will have any idea 


of its humble origin. {To do this, however, requires 
skill, and some experience—the more the better—al- 
though there are a few happy housewives who seem 
to have been born with the knack of cooking, and 
make a success of even their first efforts. But why 
not? We have born musicians, artists, and so forth ; 
why should we not have born cooks? 

For those young housewives whom experience 
has not yet taught the triumph and delight of an 
appetizing dish prepared from fragments, the fol- 
lowing recipes may prove of some benefit. Nearly 
all are suitable for breakfast, luncheon, or mid-day 
dinner : 

Turkey Soup. 

Two quarts of medium stock (if none on hand, cold 
water will do), the remains of a cold roast turkey, two 
ounces of rice flour or arrowroot, salt and pepper to taste, 
one tablespoonful of any nice sauce or catchup. Cut up 
the turkey in small pieces and put them in the stock; let it 
simmer slowly until the meat falls from the bones—about 
four or five hours. Take the bones out, and work the soup 
through a coarse sieve, and if convenient let it stand until 
cold, and skim well. This will not be necessary if water 
has been used instead of stock. Mix the rice flour or 
arrowroot into a batter with some cold soup or water, add 
it, with the seasoning and sauce or catchup,to the soup: 
let it boil up once, and serve. 

Game Soup. 

Break the bones of cold, cooked game, and cut the meat 
in small pieces; boil the bones and meat in stock or water 
for three or four hours, then strain, season to taste, and 
thicken with one egy and a tablespoonful of boiled cream 
to each pint of soup. Do not let it boil after adding the 
eggs, or it will curdle. 

Creamed Codfish. 

Pick carefully into flakes cold, boiled codfish, rejecting 
all skin and bones. Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, 
and add to it a large pinch of flour, pepper, salt and grated 
nutmeg to taste, with one gill of cream, also a little cay- 
enne. Stir until smooth; put in the fish, and gently shake 
it in this sauce until quite warm. If not enough sauce, 
add a little more milk or cream. After taking it off the 


fire, stir in quickly the yolks of two eggs beaten up with 
a little milk, and serve immediately. 
Baked Salmon. 

To one pound of cold, boiled salmon (free from skin and 
bones) put half a pound of bread crumbs, a teaspoonful 
of essence of anchovies, two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
and four well-beaten eggs; mix all together, and season 
with pepper and cayenne. Butter a dish, press the 
mixture down in it, score the top with a fork, and bake 
half an hour ina quick oven. The top should be nicely 
browned. 

Scalloped Fish. 

Pick any cold, cooked fish carefully from the bones, and 
moisten with an egg beaten up in milk; add one large 
blade of pounded mace, one tablespoonful of flour, one 
teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, a lump of butter, some 
bread crumbs, and pepper and salt to taste. Placeina 
deep dish or in scallop shells: cover with bread crumbs, 
butter the top, and brown quickly in the oven. Serve 
very hot. 

Cutlets of Cold Mutton. 

Cut the remains of cold loin or neck of mutton into 
small cutlets, trim off some of the fat, season, and dip 
them in a beaten egg, roll in bread crumbs and fry in 
boiling lard toa nice brown. Arrange them neatly ona 
platter, and pour around them a good gravy or hot to 
mato sauce. 

Beef Rissoles. 

Mince and season cold beef, flavor it with mushroom o1 
walnut catchup. Make of beef dripping a thin paste; 
roll it out in thin pieces about four inches square, put 
some of the beef in the center of each, fold the edges 
neatly over it, and fry them in dripping to a light brown. 
The paste can hardly be rolled too thin. 

Beef Like Game. 

Cut some slices of beef into square pieces, put on each 
a piece of bacon, dredge flour over them: skewer each 
into a rolled shape; fry them in butter: when brown add 
a finely minced onion, a slice of lemon peel, a spoonful of 
capers, two bay leaves, salt, spice to taste, a wineglassful 
of vinegar, and a glass of diluted black currant jelly ; stew 
till the beef is very tender. 

Minced Veal and Eggs. 

Take some remnants of roast or braized veal, trim off all 
browned parts and mince it very finely. Fry a finely 
chopped onion toa light brown in some butter; add a 
large pinch of flour, a little stock, and the minced veal, 
with chopped parsley, pepper, salt and nutmeg to taste. 
Mix well and let the mince gradually get hot; lastly adda 
few drops of lemon juice. Serve with sippets of bread 
fried in butter, and the poached eggs on top. 

Deviled Turkey’s Legs. 

Score the legs of a roasted turkey; sprinkle them with 
cayenne, black pepper and salt; boil them well and pour 
over them the following sauce, quite hot: Three spoon- 
fuls of gravy, one of butter rubbed in a little flour, one 
of lemon juice, a wineglassful of dissolved black currant 
jelly, a spoonful of mustard, some vinegar, two or three 
chopped green chillies, and a spoonful of mushroom 
catchup and some good sauce. 

Ham Toast. 

Scrape or pound some cold ham, mix it with beaten egg, 
season with pepper, lay it on buttered toast, and place it 
in a hot oven for three or four minutes. Dried salmon, 
smoked tongue, potted meats, or any other relishing 
viands, answer equally well upon toast. 
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Parsnip Cakes. 

Mash cold, boiled parsnips and form into small cakes, 
dip into beaten egg and bread crumbs, seasoned to taste 
with salt and pepper, and fry to a light brown. Serve 
very hot. Salsify, potatoes, squash, turnips and carrots 
are equally nice served in this way, and if the quantity 
of the vegetable is insufficient, add finely grated bread 
crumbs, mix well and season thoroughly. 

These are only a few of the myriad réchauffés 
one may devise, but serves to show that much 
may be accomplished in this line from apparently 
very little. 

—Mrs. S. H. Snider. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE BABY. 


There bloomed in the garden of Paradise 
Two violet buds for the darling's eyes. 


A rosebud touched her lips one day 
And ripe, red kisses bloomed straightway. 


A cloud lamb brushed her cheeks one night 
And left them tender and soft and white. 


The sea the sweet little secret hears 
And gives two tiny, pink shells for ears. 


The breezes came in delicate whirls 
And twisted her hair into dainty curls. 


Then the fairies brought little hands and feet 
And the dainty, wee maiden was quite complete. 


The gate of Heaven was open one day 
And to earth the little one ran away. 


—Aida Simpson Sherwood. 
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PEACOCK AND PALM TREE. 
PITY the poor peacock! He’s shorn of his glory, 
and all for the decorative mania. Some one has 
said that: 
“Every year the birds and flowers, 
Winds of March, and April showers, 
Do their part; 
And the peacocks never fail 
To become, from head to tail, 
Very smart:” 
but will not the year soon come when the bird will have 
lost his vanity, and will forget to strut because he has no 
tail to spread? Who knows but the next generation of 
peacocks will be devoid of the ability to develop a tail, 
and in time they will cease to belong to the feathered tribe ? 
Then there is the fan palm tree; what if it should be en- 
dowed with sight and the power of locomotion, and visit 
a few modern houses where the decorative fever rages ? 
It would become a weeping palm at sight of such idiocy. 
Truly, the fan is picturesque ; but who so patient and long- 
suffering in her tastes, who so morbid as to be content 
with this array of fans of all descriptions? The sunflower 
reigned for a while in the “ wildest ’’ profusion, and the 
owl, from his perch in the pine tree, stared us all out of 
countenance long ago, but the peacock’s tail and the fan 
menagerie bid fair to linger until the human race is driven 
to lunacy. Let us have achange; let us progress a step 
in the decorative art, and decorate less with peacocks 


and fans. 
—Pro Paci. 
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IRONING DAY. 
Minute Directions for Obtaining Best Results. 
T last washing day is 
over. Somehow, some- 
where, somewhen, as 
they say in “Water 

Babies,” the clothes 

have been washed, 

dried and taken in. 

The woman who chores 

out for fifty cents a day 

and “found” may have 

filled the house with 

potash-impregnated 

steam all Monday, the 

steam laundry machine 
may have gleefully ground the buttons on every shirt 
to powder, the Chinese washee-washee man may 
have bleached the clothing in his guileless, fabric- 
rotting, Celestial way, or the female provided with a 
drunken husband and a céientele of people to be 
washed for may have dried the articles of attire in a 
stufty kitchen where the fire smoked as well as the 
inmates, and the baby was sick with scarlet fever in 
the next room. At any rate, the clothes look white, 
and let us hope they were honestly scrubbed and 
boiled, rinsed in clear, soft water and allowed to 
blow dry on the lines stretched in the fresh breeze 
above clean grass. They now lie in a dazzling and 
wrinkled heap on the kitchen table, ready to be 
folded down and dampened for to-morrow’s ironing. 

A word here. lf it is hot summer weather, and 
dog-day season as well, put off the dampening until 
the morning, and don’t let the clothes be sprinkled 
until within an hour of the ironing. Over night 
many a wash has mildewed at this time, and a gar- 
ment once speckled with mildew had better be given 
at once to a blind woman, for it never is worth much 
again, though soaking for a time in sour milk may 
somewhat remove the spots. Clothes should be 
folded with the greatest care, for half the bother of 
ironing day is done away with if the dampened 
articles are unrolled ready folded, with even edges 
and flattened seams, all prepared for the board. To 
avoid having parboiled, wrinkled fingers, and also to 
secure the even dampening of articles, a small whisk 
broom, kept clean for this purpose, is invaluable to 
spatter the water. Lukewarm water is better to use 
than cold, for it dries the clothes smoothly instead 
of leaving them a network of wrinkles, like the faces 
of old people who have grinned a good deal. 

The clothes well dampened and rolled tightly, 
packed into a basket and covered with a blanket, 
attention can be paid to the utensils of ironing. Irons 
should be washed occasionally, and kept free from 
rust on the bottoms. After ironing starched articles, 
the irons should be scraped and rubbed with a bit of 
beeswax in aclean rag. Pay particular attention to 
the sides of the iron, which are sometimes covered 
with soot and dust when the bottoms shine like glass, 
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and while ironing ruffles and frills the rubbing will 
frequently leave black streaks. Unless one has a 
cold handle, it is advisable to have a half-dozen 
holders made of heavy felt or flannel, with cotton 
covers, to change with each change of iron. This 
will prevent heating the hand, which is the un- 
healthiest adjunct of ironing. 

The board should be narrow at one end, to admit 
of slipping skirts over it, and should be provided 
with slip covers, made to fit, of heavy blanket and 
cotton. The cotton cover should be washed each 
week, for though it may look clean enough, unless it 
is as immaculate as the clothes to be ironed, their 
dampness will draw out slight stains of dinginess- 
Provide plenty of old newspapers for the preliminary 
rubbing of irons, and spread under the board an old 
sheet, so that the ends of long articles may not drag 
in the dust of the tHoor. Do not place the board too 
far from the place where the irons are heated, unless 
you are fond of walking and have plenty of time. In 
the summer it is well to heat the irons over a gas or 
kerosene stove placed close tothe board. Remember, 
while paying attention to personal comfort, that 
standing in a draft will rough dry the clothes, cool 
the irons and result in a probable cold for the ironer. 

Iron the starched clothes first, then the bulky 
artic'es. ‘The hand will become tired in time, and if 
the light pieces were taken first, there would be no 
strength cr spirit left to attack the rest. The secret 
of rapid and successful ironing is to have the clothes 
thoroughly dampened and the irons very hot. The 
dampness prevents scorching, and with the hot iron 
one can make every pass tell and do away with that 
muscle-wearying and clothes-destroying rub, rub, rub, 
which is necessary to produce even an unsatisfactory 
result with dry clothes and chilled irons. Table 
napery especially should be very wet, in order to 
bring out the pattern and result in a gloss. Pillow- 
cases and similar articles should be ironed from the 
seam, in order to fold even; handkerchiefs should be 
pulled out so as to lie square, and then be ironed 
flat. Never iron a handkerchief in creases, and 
always iron it on both sides. Properly speaking, a 
handkerchief is an article with no wrong side. Em- 
broidery and embroidered ruffles should be ironed 
on the wrong side, and a strip of a thick blanket pro- 
vided to press them on. This brings out the pattern 
and is another labor saver, making unnecessary the 
olden * bearing-down ” process. In the labor-saving 
line, also, is placing sheets, neatly and evenly folded, 
under other articles which are being ironed. Sheets 
treated in this way will be found quite smooth enough 
to use, after a little additional pressing on the hems. 

The ironing cf shirts is now almost unknown in 
American kitchens, and many a woman has cause to 
bless the prevalent laundry agent for her peaceful 
home. Whenever it becomes necessary to do such 
work at home, one should provide a neatly covered 
bosom board and a long, narrow board for sleeves. 
The latter is also’of great use in doing up children’s 
frocks and one’s own summer dresses. ‘Take well- 


boiled starch in which has been mixed a tablespoonful 
of liquid glue, and rub it thoroughly into bosom and 
cuffs. When the fabric will hold no more, roll the 
garment up tightly and leave it for fifteen minutes. 
Then unroll and quickly iron the unstarched parts. 


Iron the back on the bosom board so as not to dry" 


the front. Then smooth out the wristbands, wipe 
with a damp cloth, and iron quickly, drying on the 
underside and polishing on the right. Spread the 
bosom on the board, cover with a damp cloth and go 
over with a hot iron. Then take the polishing iron 
and boldly finish the work. If properly done there 
will be no sticking; the secret is to move the iron so 
quickly that it doesn’t remain in any one spot long 
enough to stick. 

Never put the clothes away damp, and do not go to 
the other extreme of leaving them on the clothes 
frame for days, to gather dust and the odors of cook- 
ing. Dry thoroughly about the stove for three hours 
and then lay them away. Before wearing, garments 
should be aired, either by fire or in the sun, for a 
similar time. 

Miniter. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE CAPTAINS. 


Eight hundred leagues or more 
Off from the Spanish shore— 
Trackless that waste before— 
In the morning golden, 
Together on the sea 
Counseled the captains three 
If still their course should be 
As it had been holden. 
Slow wore the tedious days, 
Long grew the weary ways; 
Men lost all heart to gaze 
The way they were sailing. 
Deemed they their work was done? 
Left they their course begun ? 
Or would they still sail on 
With a faith unfailing? 
Idle the vessels lay 
This bright October day, 
While the captains planned the way 
On the flagship’s quarters. 
Should the anxious sailors hear 
That the return was near? 
Or the sharp order, “ Steer 


Into western waters ! 


Then the Admiral, with few, 
Broached murmurings of his crew, 
Their reluctance to pursue 
The voyage already. 
Directly this was heard 
Those to whom he deferred 
Answered promptly with the word, 
* Keep the helm steady.” 
Straightway from lip to lip, 
Straightway from ship to ship, 
Sofily the tidings slip 
That the course is forward. 
Orders the grand Colon, 
‘Thunders loud-voiced Pinzon, 
* Let now the ship sail on 
Westward by nor’ard!” 
—Tsaac Bassett Choate. 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. *: 
Cuap. VII. 


Laces—Old and New—White, Torchon, Maltese, Black and 
Imitation Laces—Shopping Notes. 

ACE is distinctively an article of modern 
manufacture. All the so-called antique laces 
are simply specimens of open embroidery, 
and the same must be said of the Oriental 

work, which partakes more of the nature of embroid- 
ery than of lace. The Greeks seem to have known 
nothing of lace, but like the Japanese and Chinese, 
to have preferred banded trimmings, leaving the edge 
of their garments severe and straight. It was only 
the coquetry of French fashions which suggested 
Jrou-frou effects and the ruffle of lace, to soften the 
severely straight edge. The earliest specimens of 
lace which we have date back to the fifteenth century. 
There is still exhibited in one of the old museums of 
Europe, an altar-cloth wrought by the gentle hands 
of Anne of Brittany, wife of Charles VIII. This 
specimen is said to partake of the nature of cut-work, 
which is the link between embroidery and cushion- 
made lace. This antique work wasa part of the 
general revival of the arts and manufactures which is 
popularly known as the Renaissance, and which be- 
gan in Italy. Venice and Florence were early noted 
for their laces, and the Jews, the great traders of the 
world, made splendid laces of gold and of silk in 
Spain, which were so tempting to the fair shoppers of 
those days, and were so costly that they were for- 
bidden by law. Inthe sixteenth century, Catherine 
de Medici introduced into France, from her native 
land of Italy, the making of lace, and taught the new 
handiwork to a class of court ladies, including Mary, 
Queen of Scots. This laid the foundation of the 
great lace industries of France, which has ever since 
excelled the world in this manufacture. (Queen Cath- 
erine not only plied her needle with zealous care, but 
she employed the first artists of the kingdom to de- 
sign patterns, which remain to the present the highest 
models of the lace maker. The old laces of Venice 
and Florence were specimens of cut-work and of that 
lace which immediately succeeded, now known as 
guipure. These laces were generally made in linen. 
The first cushion-made lace is distinctively an article 
of French origin. 
WHITE LACES. 
The most costly specimens of this lace were made 
at Alencon, where the meshes were so fine and cob- 
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web-like, that they were sometimes made under- 
ground in cellars, in order to keep the extremely fine 
thread of the work supple. The most costly of mod- 
ern laces is old round point, a variety of point d’ Alen- 
con. Next in quality to this lace, in popular estima- 
tion, comes the Duchesse lace, a French variety of 
lace akin in style to the English honiton and to the 
Venice point, the making of which has recently been 
revived at the island of Burano. Old round point 
costs about $9 or $10 a yard in two-and-a-quarter-inch 
width, though it may be much more costly, the price 
being reguiated almost exclusively by its quality. 
The famous flounce of lace made for the Empress Eu- 
genie before the France-Prussian war, which was 
brought to this country, is one of the finest specimens 
of this lace, and is worth many thousands of dollars. 
Round point is characterized by its fine, round mesh 
on which the pattern appears to be wrought, and oc- 
casionally raised in relief, as in the case of roses or 
other flowers. Mechlin lace is another variety of lace 
of exquisitely cobweb-like texture. It had a mesh 
like round point, but was more film-like in pattern. 
There is little or none of this lace made on the cush- 
ion to-day, though it is frequently imitated by ma- 
chinery. Duchesse lace is worth about half as much 
as round point. It is not woven with a round mesh, 
but the pattern is rather connected by irregular 
strands, giving it somewhat the effect of the guipure 
without the purl. Venice point, which is of the same 
style, but usually in more artistic patterns and of finer 
quality, costs about the same as round point. Honi- 
ton lace, once the pride of English manufacture, 
which Queen Victoria has never been able to re-intro- 
duce into fashion, although she has made many 
attempts to do so in aid of the English lace indus- 
tries, is a lace inferior in design to Duchesse, but it 
sells at about the same price when it can be found 
in market. 

All the laces here named may be justly claimed 
to have an intrinsic value of their own, so that they 
may be ranked with the jewels, silver and other cher- 
ished heirlooms of the family. Among handsome 
white laces must be ranked the hand-made Spanish 
laces, which should not be confused with the hand- 
run Spanish lace, a quite different thing. A genuine 
hand-made Spanish lace is worth about as much as 
old round point. The characteristic of this lace is 
that it is made of silk, while all other hand-made 
laces are made of thread. It has a fine mesh and 
bold, flowering Oriental pattern, which characterize 
the once famous silk laces made at Aurillac. Among 
inexpensive hand-made laces may be reckoned Eng- 
lish thread and Valenciennes laces. ‘The former 
is very little used’to-day, and the latter is chiefly seen 
on fine underwear and on infants’ robes, though 
there has been an effort to revive it for dress pur- 
poses this season. Valenciennes lace has a square 
or diamond-shaped mesh, and it costs about one- 
quarter as much as round point, though the price 
must be regulated quite as much by the quality as by 
the width. A fine quality of Valenciennes lace, two 
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and a half inches wide, ranges from $2.50 to $4.50. 
English thread lace is worth a little less than Valen- 
ciennes, but it is largely superseded by imitation 
laces, which include a myriad of names, and are so 
daintily made and are so fine in quality that they can 
no longer be ranked as pinchbeck. 


TORCHON AND MALTESE LACES. 


While the manufacturers of machine-made laces 
have been successful in producing laces that are 
equally dainty and film-like in quality with those 
made by hand, they have not been able to produce a 
lace which is as durable as the hand-made laces that 
in recent years have become the standard article for 
trimming underwear. The cheapest of these hand- 
made linen laces is the common Torchon, a fair 
quality of which may be bought for from twelve to 
fifteen cents a yard. A variety of this lace, which 
comes in rich arabesque patterns, and is wrought 
with a double thread, whence it is sometimes known 
as double Torchon, is called Medici lace. It costs a 
few cents a yard more than Torchon. The Floren- 
tine lace is a still more elaborate variety of Torchon, 
and is found in elaborate patterns of square, tlower 
and vine. It costs about double the price of common 
Torchon. Maltese lace, which is better known to 
old-fashioned shoppers as clurry, is a fine variety of 
linen lace, and comes in feathery patterns, in which 
there is often a purling effect introduced. This lace 
is considerably more expensive than any of the other 
linen laces, and for that reason has been generally 
superseded by them. Russian lace is another variety 
of linen lace used in dress. 

BLACK LACES. 

The finest black lace known to manufacturers is 
black Chantilly. It is usually not quite as expensive 
as the white Duchesse lace. In a three-inch width, 
it costs from $2.50 to $3 or Sg a yard. Within recent 
years black Chantilly has been so successfully imi- 
tated by machinery that it takes an expert to tell the 
difference between the cushion-made lace and that 
which is the product of the loom. Even the irregular 
mesh and slight irregularities always found in hand- 
made lace are copied by machinery. The expert in 
lace often told the difference by touch, but the new 
machine-made Chantilly is as soft and pleasant to 
the touch as that made by hand. When machinery 
has reached such a point as it now has in the manu- 
facture of Chantilly, all scruples must be laid aside 
and machinery must be acknowledged as triumphant. 
Black Chantilly is a thread lace. Black guipure is a 
silk lace, and is characterized by the free use of purl- 
ing effects in the strands that hold the lace and parts 
of the pattern together, and take the place of the fine 
mesh seen in other laces. It is worth about one-half 
the price of Chantilly, because it is more easy to 
manufacture. Genuine black Spanish lace is hardly 
a feature of the market, it is so rarely imported. 
When it is found on sale, it should be worth about 
the same as black Chantilly. 


IMITATION LACES. 

Almost all the varieties of laces named are made 
by machinery, with more or less success, as already 
noted. The prettiest white cotton laces made by 
machine are those which imitate Mechlin. These 
are sometimes hand run; .-that is, the pattern is pro- 
duced by outlining it in running stitches with a 
thread and needle. Black Spanish laces are also 
handrun. Escurial Spanish lace is a specimen of 
machine-made lace where the pattern is outlined by 
a satin cord. Genoa lace, or guipure de Genes, is a 
creamy white lace, made by machinery, in the pattern 
of the old ecru laces of Genoa. It is also character- 
ized by the purling design of guipure and is very 
effective. It is found in ecru and pure white. Some 
of the prettiest and most durable white cotton laces 
are simply embroideries on a white cotton net. 
Among such may be mentioned the varieties of Ori- 
ental lace and Pompadour lace. 


SHOPPING NOTES. 

Black guipure lace was never more popular than it 
is to-day. 

Insertions of ecru Genoa lace or of black guipure 
lace are used in rows over bands of bright Spanish 
yellow or red for trimming summer gowns. 

The most popular lace of the hour for underwear 
is undoubtedly Valenciennes. 

The new imitations of Valenciennes are quite 
superior to anything previously seen in the market, 
and are said to wash and wear well. 

Lace is extensively used in millinery this season in 
connection with flowers. It is crimped in fine accor- 
dion pleats and held in huge Alsatian bows, or it 
may be arranged in a straight, coquettish fail entirely 
around the edge of the hat. 

Entire gowns of white mu!! or of figured organdie 
are worn, trimmed with insertions and flounces of 
Valenciennes lace. As many as nine rows of inser- 
tion, separated by spaces, are used on the skirt, with 
two or three tlounces of lace near the bottom. Simi- 
lar rows of insertion hold the lower part of the sleeve 
close to the arm and form the yoke, while there is a 
deep fall of iace at the wrist and down the front. 

—Helena Rowe. 


AN ANTIQUARIAN FEAST. 


“ T have eaten apples that ripened more than 1800 years 
ago, bread made from wheat grown before the children of 
Israel passed through the Red Sea, spread it with butter 
that was made when Elizabeth was queen of England, 
and washed down the repast with wine that was old when 
Columbus was playing barefoot with the boys of Genoa,” 
said a gentleman at a clubthe other day. The remark- 
able “spread *’ was given by an antiquarian named Goe- 
bel, in the city of Brussels, in 1871. The apples were from 
a jar taken from the ruins of Pompeii, that buried city 
to whose people we owe our knowledge of canning fruit. 
The wheat was taken from a chamber in one of the 
smaller pyramids, the butter from a stone shelf in an old 
well in Scotland, where it had lain in an earthen crock in 
icy water, and the wine came from an old vault in the city 
of Corinth.—Boston Globe. 
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FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 
Recipes for Preparing Meats, Fresh and Salt Water Food, 
Poultry, Game, and Sauces for Same. 
IV. 
Pigs’ Feet. 

Make batter of milk, flour and salt. Dip feet in, and 
fry in deep lard. Serve with white sauce. 
Ham and Gravy. 

Roast ham, and serve with gravy of beefstock, thickened 
with braided flour, and a little lemon juice added. 
Pepper Pot. 

Boil six pounds of tripe one hour. Putin fresh water 
with a knuckle of veal. Boil two hours. Add potatoes, 
onions, carrots, parsley, celery, salt, and pepper. Cut 
tripe in small bits, remove vegetables, and dumplings 
(made of two cupfuls of flour, two teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder, one teaspoonful of salt and water for stiff 
dough), and boil. Remove meat and dumplings, and 
thicken gravy. 

Pork Tenderloin. 

Cut thin, stew till nearly done, fry in a little butter; serve 
on toast. 

Bacon and Oysters. 

Brown one ounce of bacon cut up. Add one quart of 
oysters, cook three minutes; add pepper. 
Bacon and Lamb. 

Chop together four pounds of lamb, one pound of bacon ; 
add pepper, grated rind of lemon, one minced shallot, and 
a little thyme. Make in roll, cover with buttered paper, 
that with rough paste. Bake two hours, take off both 
covers, and serve with peas. 

Bacon and Veal. 

Fry bacon. Cut veal thin and fry in fat. Strew with 
crumbs, brown them, and serve. 
Pork Chops and Apple Sauce. 

Fry in own fat, and serve with sauce of cored, sliced ap- 
ples stewed in brown stock, seasoned with salt and cay- 
enne, and strained. 

Lyonnaise Tripe. 

Cut small, boil forty-five minutes and drain. Fry one 
tablespoonful of chopped onion in one large tablespoonful 
of butter. Add one tablespoonful of vinegar, the tripe, 
chopped parsley, celery salt, and pepper. Simmer five 
minutes. Serve on toast. 

Sausage. 

To thirty pounds of chopped meat add one pound of 
salt, one-half pound of powdered sage, four ounces of 
pepper, two tablespoonfuls of mustard, and savory to taste. 
Scrapple. 

Soak a pig’s head over night, setting the brains aside. 
Wash it thoroughly, boil in hot water till meat drops from 
bones. Chop meat fine, add to liquor, boil down to one 
gallon. Add salt and corn meal to make thick mush— 
about three cups. Stir twenty minutes, cooking slowly. 
Add red and black pepper, salt, thyme and sage. When 
cold, cut in slices and fry. 

Haricot of Mutton. 

Brown two pounds of mutton chops in own fat. To one 
tablespoonful of braided flour add one pint of hot water, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, one saltspoonful of pepper, 
one bay leaf, one tablespoonful of mushroom catchup, one 
stalk of celery. Add mutton, one each of carrot, turnip 
and onion, chopped and parboiled. Simmer three-fourths 
of an hour. 


Heat two tablespoonfuls of butter, add seasoned chops. 
Brown on both sides, pour the butter over, and serve. 
Lamb a la Jardiniere. 

Cut two necks of lamb small, cover with sliced onion, 
carrot andturnip. Cook in double boiler, in its own juices. 
In thirty minutes add one teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. Simmer till vegetables are tender. 
Take them out and keep hot. When meat is tender, 
remove and add one-half pint of water (cold) to gravy. 
Skim, add salt, pepper, one tablespoonful of wet flour; 
then add meat, simmer fifteen minutes, and serve. 

Chops a la Princesse. 

Broil and cool. Dip in mushroom sauce. Set on ice 
till cold. Dip in egg and crumbs, and fry in deep lard. 
Serve with white sauce. 

Breaded Chops. 

Dip in egg and crumbs, and fry in deep lard three 
minutes. 

Lamb a la Francaise. 

Put leg of lamb in kettle. Add, in a muslin bag, one 
small turnip, a few celery leaves, three sprays of marjoram 
and savory, four cloves and twelve allspice. Add two 
quarts of boiling water. Skim carefully. Simmer four 
hours. Add tour large tablespoonfuls of flour smothered 
in water, salt, and a speck of cayenne. Take out lamb and 
bag, skim and boil rapidly for ten minutes. 

Mutton Broth. 

Put three pounds of mutton in pot with two onions and 
three quarts of ater. Simmer two hours. Strain, adda 
little barley, three turnips, three potatoes, all cut up. Sim- 
mer one-half hour, skim, add minced parsley, and serve. 
Corned Mutton. 

Rub leg of mutton well with a mixture of two large 
tablespoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, one 
ounce of ground mustard, a pinch each of cayenne, cloves, 
cinnamon and allspice, one large tablespoonful of brown 
sugar. Add one gill of vinegar. Rub daily for a week, 
pouring over the brine that drips off. Wash in cold water. 
Boil in boiling water at least three hours, skimming well. 
Baked Chops. 

Slice potatoes in dish with salt, pepper, and water enough 
to prevent burning. Brown quickly in hot oven. Skewer 
chops into round shape, put on potatoes, add seasoning 
(more water, if necessary), and bake till chops are brown. 
Chops and Sauce. 

Dip in egg and crumbs, and fry. Pour over gravy of 
braided flour, hot water, capers and soy in the proportion 
of one small tablespoon{ul to four chops. 

Chops and Tomato Sauce. 

Broil and season, add chopped parsley and sauce of 
stewed, strained tomatoes, butter, pepper, salt, and one 
teacupful of cream thickened with flour. 

Mutton Irish Stew. 

Boil four large potatoes three minutes and plunge them 
in cold water. Pour boiling water over two large onions, 
with one teaspoonful of salt, and washing soda the size of 
a pea, and cover ten minutes. Cut meat small. Laya 
little bacon in iron kettle, add half the sliced potatoes and 
onions, then seasoned mutton, then one-half pint of water, 
then other onions and potatoes. Simmer (covered) two 
hours. Shake pot occasionally, but do not lift lid. 
Shoulder of Mutton. 

Have bone removed, fill with stuffing, and roast. 
Mutton Stew. 

Brown two boiled onions in one tablespoonful of braided 
flour. Add one-half pint of mutton stock, season, add 
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meat cut small, cover, and simmer in double boiler. Add 
one half cupful of capers before serving. 

Maryland Pie. 

Line buttered dish with mashed potato: fill with par- 
boiled, sliced mutton. Add pepper, salt, and one glassful 
of catchup and stock to moisten meat well. Cover with 
gashed, mashed potato, and bake. As it browns, rub 
with butter. 

Breast of Mutton. 

Cut out backbone, dredge lightly with fiour, broil, season, 
and serve with white sauce. 

Mutton and Rice. 

Boil, till tender, one-fourth cupful of rice in pot liquor, 
with pepper and salt. Cut boiled mutton in squares, add 
to rice, with one tablespoonful of braided flour, and one 
cupful of cream or rich milk. 

Mixed Meats. 

Stew together one-half pound each of sliced beef, veal 
and lamb, with one small turnip, one carrot, one-half 
onion. Strain, add one tablespoonful of rice, and cook 
tender. Add one cupful of strained tomato, celery salt 
and pepper. 


—Ruth Fall. 
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LINDA WEDS THE PARSON. 

When Linda wed the Parson there was much commotion made ; 
The folks upon the outside said that they were all afraid 

He'd made a foolish bargain; just because she’d been the life 
Of District Number Seven, wasn't fitting for the wife 

Of one who preached the Scripture in the church upon the hill, 
Tut we who knew her better said he hadn’t done so ill. 


She was the sum and total of the fun upon the farm, 

The end and the beginning of the frolic and the charm 

That makes a party easy and that sends a joyous round 

Of laughter and of pleasure when her merry notes they sound. 
Ah! beaux unnumbered courted, but their fancies all they fled 
When Linda and the Parson in the little church were wed. 


I wish you could have seen her in her veil of filmy white, 
Her eyes they were a-sparkle like the stars a-twinkle bright; 
Her pretty feet went gliding o’er the carpet, like the soft, 
Delightful flight of swallows that are winging ways aloft. 
And there she stood as bravely and as sweetly as you please 
Beside the Parson’s elbow with her same comported ease. 


She held the sewing circle as she'd held the rural fun, 
According to her notions and until the thing was done ; 

She supervised the packing of the boxes for the poor, 

And she marked them with her fingers when they went from 
out the ; 

The Christmas tree attended,—and the folks all felt a joy 
When the Parson said that Linda’s baby was a pretty boy. 


The Parson wilted, sudden, and he crumpled like a leaf 

When Doctor Box he told him there was only human grief 
Awaiting patient yearning in the years that were to come: 
On Sunday, just a stranger took his place, for he was dumb. 
In a little tomb they laid her with the baby on her breast— 
The two had died together, and the world knows all the rest. 


They took away our Linda and they laid her in the place 
Where the roses and the lilies and the weeping willows grace 
Tie land where folks are sleeping,—only waiting for the call 
That brings them from the shadows, from the cerements and 
pall; 

And the folks, they softly whisper when they see the preacher’s 
head 

Arise there in the pulpit, *bove the spot where they were wed. 


—H. S. Keller. 
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WOMEN AS GOSSIPS. 

HAVE a friend, an easy-going mortal, who always 
says to me when I am bending my energies in 
warfare on some social evil, ** Now, my dear, 
what is the use of that? You can’t reform the 

world.” Well, probably I cannot, but it would be an 
immense gratification to do a little reforming among 
the ranks of gossiping women. 

Idle women, women in small towns, and in board- 
ing houses, will gossip. Sometimes with no intent 
to harm; but so often the tongue wags maliciously, 
the owner taking delight in the mischief making. It 
is a blight on the fair name of woman that some 
should have such slanderous tongues, and it behooves 
our sex to be up and doing, to work a reformation. 
One remedy for the evil is to keep the brain well 
stored with the thoughts of good deeds ; draw inspira- 
tion from high-minded writers of prose and poetry, 
keep well posted on leading current topics, and, 
above all, avoid petty malice and envy. 

If Mrs. Jones runs over to tcll some scandal of 
Mrs. Brown, don’¢ repeat it, and try in the gentlest 
way to make Mrs. Jones think she is mistaken on her 
estimate of Mrs. Brown, and you will feel better for 
having done a kindly act. Try this prescription for 
a while and see if the mind does not feel elevated. 

Every woman has some talent. Develop it; no 
matter how humble it may seem, and in so doing de- 
rive genuine pleasure and benefit. Look at the many 
brilliant and noble women who have made names for 
themselves, and are such an honor to our sex. Think 
you if they had stooped to gossip, and to narrow 
views of people and things, they would be where 
they are? Emulate their examples, in keeping busy 
with good works and high ambitions, and the world 
will be better for your presence, and your friends 
legion. 


—Han Hanlove Toby 
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THE FOOL HATH SAID: 

“ Don’t meddle with ammonia: but I say there is noth- 
ing like it for cleaning earthen or marble basins in bath 
rooms, especially when used with pulverized chalk. Hair 
brushes and combs may be kept perfectly sweet by using 
a few drops in the water in which they are cleansed. 


‘Take stimulants;” but another and wiser says truth- 
fully: ‘Nothing so quickly restores tone to exhausted 
nerves and strength to a weary body as a bath containing 
an ounce of aqua ammonia to each pailful of water. It 
makes the flesh firm and smooth as marble, and renders 
the body pure and free from all odors.” 


‘Drink a quantity of cold water before retiring for the 
night: but “ The Hospital” advises as follows: A very 
simple method of inducing sleep in cases of persistent in- 
somnia, and one that has succeeded where many drugs 
have failed, is simply to administer a moderate amount of 
warm liquid food before the patient goes to bed. This 
diverts the blood from the brain to the abdominal 
organs, and takes away the cerebral excitement that pre- 
cludes sleep. 
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“WHEN CHERRIES ARE RIPE.” 
When cherries are ripe and summer is here, 
With blossom and fruitage, with welcome and cheer ; 
When robins and bluebirds ‘neath sheltering wing 
Chirp of nestings and broodings, and joyfully sing; 
When the forests are bright with glistening sheen, 
And the grass in the meadows is heavy and green; 
When the maid in the kitchen, the boy in the field, 
Take note of the reddening, ripening yield 
Of the cherry trees, lately in blossom so sweet, 
Now loaded with cherries just ready to eat; 
When ripe clusters of fruit on the trees are displayed, 
We think of the pies that our mothers once made, 

When cherries were ripe. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 
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THE CHERRY. 
Its Origin and Practical Value. 


A, NE of the most beautiful and 
welcome harbingers of 
spring is the blooming of 
the cherry tree. All brown 
and bare stand the trees, 
with scarce a suggestion of 
their coming radiance, save 
a slight swelling of the 
buds. Then come the warm 
April showers, a day or two 
of intense, vivifying sun- 
light, and presto! we rise 
some balmy May morning 
to find our prosaic tree transformed, as if by magic, 
into a softly rounded mass of snowy bloom, through 
whose billowy fragrance the bees are already hum- 
ming and the robins flitting. Nor is the tree less 
eautiful when transmuted still further by the won- 
drous alchemy of nature. Early July finds it laden 
with scarlet fruitage, rich, juicy, delicate; a most 
welcome addition to breakfast, luncheon or dessert. 

What wonder is itsthat to the poet the cherry has 
always stood as the symbol of loveliness in color and 
contour for feminine lips. Herrick, writing in praise 
of his “ Julia,” in 1647, says: 


“ Cherry Ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 
Full and fair ones—come and buy ! 
If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer, there, 
Where my Julia’s lips do smile, 
There’s the land, or cherry isle.” 

The cherry is of Asiatic origin, but was brought 
into Italy, according to Pliny, by the Roman general 
Lucullus, during the Mithridatic war, at least seventy 
years B. C., and from there was introduced into 
Britain some 120 years later. 

A beautiful custom prevails on the Continent, 
especially in Switzerland and Northern Germany, 
of planting cherry trees by the roadside—not only 
for the purpose of shading passers-by. but also that 
the traveler may find refreshment on his journey. In 
Moravia, the road from Brunn to Olmutz is lined on 


either side by cherry trees for over sixty miles. The 


celebrated German kirschwasser is made by distill- 
ing the juice of the common black cherry, in which 
the stones are also ground and fermented with the 
pulp. The delicious ratifia cordial of Grenoble is also 
made from the cherry, as is maraschino, the famed 
figueur of Italy. In our own country, the wild Vir- 
ginia cherries are used to give a flavor to brandy. 

Among the many delicious methods of preparing 
the fruit for our table, the following may be recom- 
mended. First, as a matter of course, comes the 
“ Cherry Pie,” commended in the old nursery rhymes. 
When * Baby ” was advised to curb his appetite for 
cherries ripe” until 

“ By and by 
Made in a pie 


No one will them refuse.” 
Cherry Pile. 


Line a plate with a good crust, put in a layer of 
cherries (the tart ones preferred), sprinkle with sugar, dust 
with just a trifle of cornstarch: cover and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Eat cold, with sugar sifted over the top. 

Any juicy fruit pie should have a strip of clean cloth— 
wet in cold water—pressed down around the edge. just 
before putting in the oven, to prevent the juice from 
running over. 

Cherry Roly Poly. 

Make a light paste as for apple dumplings: roll in an 
oblong sheet and fill with cherries—sour if possible. 
Sprinkle with white sugar, roll closely, folding the end 
over carefully to preserve the sirup. Boil in a pudding 
bag one and one-half hours, and serve with hot sweet sauce. 
Cherry Charlotte. 

Take fresh cherries, if in season; if not, one quart of 
canned, and making very rich and sweet, put in a basin on 
the back of the range to heat. Butter some slices of 
light, stale bread, first trimming off the crust. Then put 
a layer of buttered bread in the bottom of a pudding dish, 
and pour over it the hot fruit: repeat until dish is full. 
Let it stand until thoroughly cold—over night if possible. 
Serve with cream. 

Cherry Pudding. 

Put pitted and sweetened cherries, an inch or so deep, 
in the bottom of a pudding dish. Pour over them the fol- 
lowing mixture : One cupful of sugar beaten to acream with 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one egg, one cupful of milk, 
two cupfuls of flour and two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der; flavor with nutmeg or lemon. Bake, turn from dish 
and serve with warm sweet sauce, having fruit on top. 
Cherry Jam. 

Twelve pounds of ripe cherries, one pound of sugar, 
with one half-dozen blanched cherry stones. Boil gently 
until clear. 

Pickled Cherries. 

Boil together one quart of vinegar, two pounds of sugar. 
one-half ounce of cinnamon, one-half ounce of cloves and 
one-half ounce of mace,—the spices tied in a thin muslin 
bag. Pour this while hot over five pounds of tart cherries, 
leaving the stems on if possible. 

Cherries au Naturel for Breakfast. 

Arrange a layer of fresh cherry leaves around the edge 
of a silver cake basket, or dainty china or glass dish. On 
this lay cherries (fresh gathered if possible), with stems 
on. No further directions will be needed for the disposal 
of this Arcadian dish. 


—Emma P. Telford 
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GETTING A MINISTER. 
Not an Uncommon Occurrence. 
» T was a day of mourning when, 
in the village of Blanktown, the 
pastor of the only church was 
borne to his final resting place. 
The children of those whom, in 
the early part of his ministry, 
he had married, were among 
the mourners, for he had been 
their pastor many years, and 
every heart was full of mourn- 
ing because of his removal by death. The pangs of 
grief were still unquieted when the question, * Who 
shall be our minister ?”’ was forced upon their minds. 
The news was soon noised abroad that the pulpit of 
Blanktown church was vacant. The desirableness 
of the charge was apparent. Besides the salary of 
five hundred dollars a year, there was a little parson- 
age and a half-acre of ground, and the community 
was always generous in its donations, and many a 
bag of apples, strings of sausage and even loads of 
wood had been brought to its former occupants by 
those who were thus casting into the Lord’s treasury. 
Besides, the people had always been of wonderful 
unanimity upon all questions pertaining to the work 
of the church, and the position their pastor had 
enjoyed. So, of course, there was a large number of 
“candidates.” Acquaintances of members of the 
congregation, living at a distance, and hearing of 
their loss, hastened to recommend some good 
brother, who, it was true, just at that time, had no 
particular charge. The published death of the 
pastor, too, brought the wants of the people more 
fully before the public, and from every quarter names 
came pouring in from those who would, if Providence 
should favor, be pleased to make Blanktown the 
scene of their pastoral labors. 
‘lhe officers of the church were at a loss how to 
proceed, as they had never had such a responsibility 
upon their shoulders before. The claims of this one 
and that one were presented so strongly, that they 
could form no just conclusion as to their relative 
merits. 
But the ice must be broken sometime, and at last 
a candidate appeared, for the first time in many 
years, to supply the pulpit of Blanktown for a Sun- 
day or two. They had become so attached to the 
manner and methods of their dear old pastor, who 
had literally gone out and in before them for many 
years, that any departure from the way he had adopted 
would be a matter of notice and possibly unfavorable 
criticism. He was accustomed to stop in the vesti- 
bule of the church, and-say a word to all, strangers 
or not, accompanied with a grasp of the hand that 
revealed the kindness of his heart. He always put 
his hat and overcoat in the same place, and in the 
same place, too, for years could his overshoes and 
immense umbrella be found. But the candidate went 
through the well-filled vestibule, and up the narrow 


aisle, with no side glances even, much less a shaking 
of hands, and this apparent coolness on his part 
only paved the way to make his sermon partake of a 
spiritual coldness that seemed to settle down on 
every soul. 

During several succeeding Sabbaths, as many dif- 
ferent pastors, some from a distance, others nearer 
at hand, tried their respective hands, so to speak. 
During the week following, the efforts of each with 
the merits and the faults were critically canvassed. 
The few semi-loafers in the shoemaker’s shop, those 
of a higher grade that gathered at the office of the 
village squire, those who found their resort at the 
post office and occupied the rude chairs and benches 
of the only store in the place—the hangers on at the 
blacksmith’s shop, and frequenters of the old saw 
and gristmill, all the week following, would talk and 
compare notes as to the qualities of this or that 
preacher. 

And not only among the men was this critical 
conversation carried on. It was believed that no 
less than seven quiltings, three tea parties and nine 
gatherings of different sorts were made, simply and 
solely for the purpose of getting together, on the part 
of the women of the congregation, to talk about the 
various candidates, so many of whom had occupied 
the pulpit that it now began to be a matter of no 
little difficulty for even experienced judges to keep 
reckoning concerning their respective merits. At 
the office of the squire one day, and at a quilting the 
next, it was quite amusing, the way in which the 
various ministers, like pins in a bowling alley, would 
be knocked down by one and as promptly set up 
again by another, with little likelihood that the game 
would ever be finished. The squire was generally 
regarded as authority, not only in matters of law but 
of gospel, too, and some were always slow to express 
their opinions until they had heard his, after which 
they would speak with confidence. 

The squire was childishly, enthuiastically and ex- 
clusively fond of the Old Testament, and any minister 
that gave a text from the front part of the Bibie, to 
his mind gave evidence of great spiritual knowledge 
and an exalted faith. He never tired of the wander- 
ings of the children of Israel, and he would not have 
cared if their wanderings had been a hundred years 
longer, or their passage through the Red Sea many 
times what it was in distance, if it had only afforded 
more texts for sermons and subjects for exhortations. 
He also had another hobby, which was early rising. 
Four o’clock in the morning would find him leading 
the way to the field, when he had hired help. In fact 
his early rising had wrinkled his face, brought gray 
hairs to his head and a little stoop to his once erect 
form. But what was his delight when a certain can- 
didate announced as his text, * And the Lord said 
unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning.” When 
the text was given out, he straightened up at least a 
head taller than usual, and instead of going to sleep 
was as wakeful as aweasel. Once when the minister, 
in a perfect torrent of words, doubled himself up 
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like a jackknife and again unfolded like a pocket 
rule, and afterwards hung over the pulpit, about 
equally balanced in his avoirdupois, on the Bible, 
the squire looked around at Deacon Wiggins and 
nodded approvingly, as much as to say, ** Them’s my 
sentiments.” 

In fact the squire was of such a peculiar constitu- 
tion that he thought he needed a little more than 
tlesh and blood to minister to his spiritual appetite. 
* That sermon,” said he, ‘had the real marrow in it. 
It was like a piece of my side pork, rich and fat all 
the way through. Why, look at the learning and the 
Spiritual figgers. Every one at our house is going to 
vote for him. My hired man says he'll go to church 
if we get him. You see he’s sound to the core. He 
kept Deacon Smithers awake all the way through, 
and a parson what does that has got to work like a 
woodchuck.” 

At the quilting, one of the unmarried members 
seemed to have the inside track in this race for 
a minister. She wanted Mr. So-and-So. “Twasn’t 
because he was unmarried and she had an introduc- 
tion to him. Oh, no! It was his manner that car- 
ried her away (in a figure of course, for she was very 
stout). People couldn't help getting converted under 
his preaching. She was resolved to vote for him 
before he got through his opening prayer. Where 
he had been, every one was a member of the church, 
and he came away because there was nothing more 
for him to do. She was sure he was the coming man. 
Another expressed herself with a jerk of the head 
and an outilow of words, reminding one of the con- 
stant jigger of a hopper in a gristmill, and the drop- 
ping of kernels therefrom. She knew one thing, and 
that was if they secured Mr. Such-an-One they would 
never lack for the sincere milk of the word. Here she 
stopped to thread her needle and apparently gained 
new force. If they got that man, they would all 
grow, and that was what they wanted. She'd die if 
she didn’t grow. It’s the law of spiritual life, and 


the bearing of fruit depends on it. Nobody else 
should have her vote, and thus it went on until the 
spring came, the summer passed and the snows of 


winter began to fall, and yet they had no settled pas- 
tor. The youth of this one, and the age of that one; 
the manner of one and the method of another were 
objectionable, and it finally came to pass, as a half- 
witted wood sawyer remarked, that if St. Paul him- 
self could by any means have been resurrected, and 
preached one of his most vigorous sermons, he could 
have polled only a scattering vote. 

Some wanted milk, some wanted meat. Some 
wanted gospel and some wanted style. Some wante 
a liberal Christianity, and some the old-fashioned, 
strait-laced, puritanic orthodoxy. But all this time 
they were as sheep having no shepherd, and many 
wandered away from the fold. Some who had good 
teams, and loved to ride on Sundays, went to an- 
other church miles away over the hills. The young 
fellows especially did this in their love for the 
church.—or for some of its members, and it is to be 


noticed that the evening services were generally the 
most attractive. 

After the passage of a few years, the leaning 
fence, open gate, broken windows and tumble-down 
sheds were quite suggestive, and some schoolboy, 
whose father tended the gristmill, had, with some 
force of truthful figure, and no little sarcasm, writ- 
ten with red chalk diagonally across one of the 
large panels of the front door, in letters so large 
that they could easily be read from the street by 
every passer-by, the following as a sort of semi-pro- 
fane epitaph : 

“ThIS GoSpeL MiLL nO LoNGEr GrInDs.” 
Spared Monument of the Occasion. 


Original in House KEEPING 
THE APPLE WOMAN. 


Far I've come, from country ways, 
Long before the murning’s rays 
Made a path of amber light 
Through the vapors, foggy-white; 
Far I've come, from places where 
Sweetest sounds were in the air— 
blackbird’s pipe and redbird’s flute, 
With my load of fragrant fruit. 
Here's your apples, red and yellow, 
RKuby-striped and round and mellow; 
Golden-green and russet-brown ; 
Best of apples in ihe town. 


by the wayside, grasses grew, 

Thick and tall, and cool with dew; 

Cornfields whispered, faint and low, 

Tossing gold dust to and fro. 

Crimson cups of morning-wine 

Graced the tangled trumpet vine ; 

Garden spots were fresh and gay, 

As I passed upon my way. 
Here’s your apples, ripe and mellow, 
Stained with red and streaked with yellow, 
Russet-brown and golden-green ; 
Best of apples ever seen. 


Handsome dame, in silken gown, 
With your hair of glossy brown, 
Here’s the very thing for you; 
Try my Roman Beauties—do. 
Bustling housewife, fresh and neat, 
Here’s your Pippins, smooth and sweet: 
Here’s your jolly Northern Spies, 
Just the thing for Sunday pies. 
Here's your apples, crisp and tencer, 
Rich with all the summer's splendor ; 
By the dozen, by the peck, 
Firm and sound, without a speck. 


Pretty maid, with rosy cheek, 
Here’s the very thing you seek : 
Maiden’s Blush—just made for you, 
Blooming fair, and sweet all through. 
Apples, apples, nne and cheap, 
Good to cook and good to keep; 
Red and brown and gold and green, 
Fit for peasant, prince or queen. 
Here’s your apples, ripe and rosy, 
Sweet of smell as any posy; 
Gold and green and red and brown 
Best of apples in the town. 


— Hattie Whitney. 
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HUNGARIAN APPLE PIE. 


At Once Curious, Delicious and Appetizing. 


GUEST once remarked to 
my mother that her “ ap- 
ple pies were heavenly— 
they were too good for 
any other word to express 
it.” Probably she could 
have found no words ade- 
quate to describe An- 
neshka’s “sturdlee” (in 
Slavic) or raytash (in 
Hungarian). For such 

crisp, thin pie-paste is 

never seen outside Hun- 

Cis’ gary, unless in a Hun- 

garian household or with an expert Hungarian cook. 
It is the prettiest thing imaginable, as well as delicious 
and curious. 
Anneshka took a teacup with a little hot water, in 
which she dropped a piece of lard about the size of a 
walnut. Then she cooled it, by adding cold water, 
and dropped an egg into it, mixing thoroughly. She 
then put about a pint of flour on the mixing board 
and stirred the water and egg mixture into it until 
the whole amount was wet. Then Anneshka, after 
kneading it something like bread (until it did not 
stick to the board), took it up and the pounding 
process began. 
Taking it up in one hand, she threw it upon the 
board, repeating the rolling and throwing (which was 
done with such force it sounded as if a house was 
being built) for ten or fifteen minutes, or until the 
mass was full of air bubbles; then she put it back 
on the board and placed over it a large earthen bowl, 
thoroughly heated, and the paste was left to rise for 
half an hour. Then began the curious and interest- 
ing part. 

A dining table, seven feet long and four or more 

wide, was covered with a white cloth and a little Hour 

sprinkled over it. The paste, which was about the 
size of a tea plate, was placed in the center and rolled 
out with a rolling pin until it was as large as a dinner 
plate. Anneshka placed her fingers under one edge 
and commenced pulling it out, working around the 
edges to keep it even. This pulling process was 
carried on until the paste was thinner than paper, 
and covered not only the entire table, but hung 
down like a cloth on every side. After being dried 

a little, she cut it with a sharp knife into large 

sheets and placed it in a dripping pan, and over 

every few layers a spoonful of melted butter was 
spread to keep the paste together and also from dry- 
ing in the oven. 

After a dozen layers were arranged, the apples—a 

dozen large ones, sliced as thin as possible—were put 

in, with half a cupful of sugar and some cinnamon. 

It was then covered with another layer of crusts 

(about a dozen) with melted butter-between and on 

top, and baked an hour; then cut into squares and 


piled on a platter or fancy plate, sprinkled with sugar 
and eaten hot. It made the most delicious and 
unique kind of dessert. 

This pie paste, Anneshka says, is the only kind of 
paste used in Hungary, although they use different 
ruits for the filling—*cherises ” (or cherries) being 
* lovely-nice, lovely!” as she says. 

Another Hungarian dish, which is better known 
here under another name, is rasonkee (in Slavic), 
metebkin (in Hungarian), and in German and English, 
noodles. The egg and water are used the same as 
in the pie paste, the flour also used the same way, 
and the mixture rolled out as thin as possible: then 
rolled up again, like roll jelly cake. It is left to dry 
a little, then cut in the most minute shavings and left 
for further drying. 

This the Hungarians eat cooked in milk, or steamed 
with butter, and it is delicious in clear soups, giving 
them an attractive look as well as adding to the Havor. 

—E. 
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SONGS OF THE PINE. 


A glimpse of woodlands, green and fair, 

A carpet brown soft spreading there, 

And fragrant nature everywhere ; 

Among green leaves a singing breeze, 

A song oft sung by grand old trees 

A song of pines as zephyrs play 

An old-time hymn sung day by day, 

A thousand years that same sweet lay; 

A murmur soft, and borne aloft, 

And sung anew by memory oft. 

O troubled soul, how oft at night 

To calm thy throbbing heartache’s blight, 

Across the moors of time so white, 

Come wafted notes, a song that floats 

Across our seas in mem'ry boats. 

Oh! for an hour at thy dear feet, 

To lie upon thy carpet neat, 

And gaze through boughs where arches meet, 

While days of thine, in mem’ry mine, 

Come low, sweet murmurs of the pine. 
—Lydia A. Smith. 
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CURTAIN STRETCHERS. 
W* know that when doing up lace or muslin 


curtains they look more like new if 

stretched than if ironed; but it is often 
very inconvenient to pin them to carpets, par- 
ticularly if one has no room that is little used, 
while but few can have the patent stretchers. But 
there is a way that answers the same purpose, and is 
much easier. Take a set of quilt frames, tuck white 
cloth on one edge of each frame, spread two lengths 
as wide as the curtain: take a piece of narrow board 
or scantling and nail at each end: pin or baste with 
coarse thread the curtains to the cloth. Two or 
more curtains can be put on one frame—one at the 
top and one on the bottom. If one has not the quilt 
frames, long, narrow strips of smooth board will 


answer : 
—Mrs. Fred C. Johnson, 
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THE ART OF DISH WASHING. 
Suggestions Worth Reading and Remembering. 

HE first thing to be con- 
sidered in connection with 
dish washing is the dish- 
pan. This should be large 
and roomy; that is, with 
tlaring sides. The next 
thing is the dishcloth and 
towels. The dishcloth 
should be soft, of a good 
size and square in shape. 

. One of the nicest is made 
of candlewick, knitted on 

“coarse, wooden needles. 

Set on about thirty-six stitches, knit garter stitch until 

you have a square, cast off the needles and fasten in 

the end thread. Crash towels, not too rough, are the 
best thing for ordinary dishes, but soft glass toweling 
should be used to wipe glass or china. 

The dish mop, now so much used, enables one to 
use very hot water (which is better to be made a little 
soapy), but the dishcloth is needed for dishes in which 
food has been allowed to stand. It 1s needed also for 
washing and drying the table after the dishes are 
wiped and put away. 

Before beginning to wash, scrape all food from 
plates or platters into the chicken, cat or dog dish, 
and empty all cups, glasses or jugs which have drink 
of any kind remaining in them. Put plates, saucers 
and all flat dishes in one pile, cups and bowls in 
another, and lay knives, forks and spoons each in a 
pile. By doing this, time will be saved in the end 
and one will have far more heart for the work than 
if beginning on a huddled-up collection; besides, 
there will be more room for placing the clean dishes 
after they are wiped. 

On taking each dish out of its hot, soapy bath, lay 
it upside down in a clean dishpan. When the pan is 
well filled, place the pan of soapy water on the range 
to keep hot. Wipe the hands, and pour a quart of 
boiling water from the kettle over the dishes in the 
pan. Then begin to wipe, and with dry hands, a clean 
towel and steaming hot dishes, the toil of wiping or 
drying is much lessened. 

Is it not the almost invariable rule to see house- 
wives, who are otherwise tidy, wipe their dripping 
hands on the towel with which they wipe the dishes, 
instead of on the kitchen roller towel, as they always 
should do? 

Now for the pots and pans. This is the most disa- 
greeable part of dish washing, but even here the labor 
can be lessened. 

One good rule to be remembered is this: All pans 
in which food of a floury nature has been cooked, 
such as porridge, etc., should be filled with cold water 
as soon after using as possible and left to soak until 
ready to be washed, when they can be cleansed very 
easily. Haveacake of good soap on a tin or granite 
soap dish, handy to the kitchen table or sink. Keep 


beside it a small scrubbing brush. When washing 
frying pans, etc., dip the brush in water, rub lightly 
over the cake of soap till a lather is formed, scrub the 
pan before washing, and the grease will disappear like 
magic. Stand each pot or pan for a second or two on 
the top of the range to thoroughly dry off, as the cloth 
never seems to be enough. 

Pour out the dishwater and take fresh hot water 
with which to scrub the table and rinse out the dish- 
cloth. Hang the dishcloth in the air and sun to dry, 
and stand the dishpan where the sun will reach it also. 

In some convenient spot, keep a crock or box half 
full of dry bran, and when all is done, wash the hands 
in clean water, wipe dry and dust off well in the bran, 
rubbing on the bran like soap. This last precaution 
will leave the hands soft and white, and make one 
forget there is such a thing as this ever-recurring 
task of dish washing. 

—M. D. L. P. 
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HOW TO GO TO SLEEP. 
ARENTS are frequently reminded, and with 
good reason, that it is their duty to make the 
little ones happy at bedtime. 1 wonder that 
there is not more said about cultivating in 
older minds happy thoughts as companions to the land 
of rest and dreams. ‘To this end, what can be better 
than counting up one’s mercies? As you lie with 
closed eyes, waiting for the chariot of sleep, review 
the day with this end in view. Pass by the darker 
happenings, and pick out the good things, as children 
pick the plums from the pudding. Begin with the 
morning. If youreyes opened on a world glorified by 
sunshine, let that head the list. If all the household 
were able to “be up and doing with a heart for any 
fate,” that may come next. Has the help in the 
kitchen been willing and kindly, don’t forget to make 
a note of it. The one little blossom on the plant you 
have so long tended in vain, the toothsome dessert 
that won the family approbation, the comforting poem 
that you found time to copy and mail to an invalid 
friend, the delightful call from a neighbor, the helpful 
paragraph in the paper, your success in renovating 
Amy’s gown that seemed so hopelessly shabby, the 
wisdom from above that helped you to control dear, 
wayward Tom, the glimpse that you had of a warm, 
kind heart hidden away in that stern-featured Miss 
Cross, the beautiful tints of the sunset, and the bright 
twinkling of the sociable stars, may seem a curious 
jumbling of things great and small, but of such is the 
warp and woof of life. 

If these and a score of kindred things have not 
been pleasant to us, I fear the days have not brought 
us much delight. Very few find great nuggets of joy 
between the waking and the sleeping ; we must search 
with care for the tiny, golden grains. Then if we 
string them on the silken thread of thanksgiving, they 
will make a magic circlet whose enchantment will do 
away with the torture of weary wakefulness. 

2 —Emma Martin Hills. 
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TRAINED HANDS IN THE KITCHEN. 
Some Secrets of Good Housekeeping. 


=| must be trained in the use 
of his tools, before he has 
entrusted to him any delicate 
workmanship; every artisan 
must undergo some training 
or apprenticeship. Not so 
those whose office it is to 
prepare the food that is to 
sustain and nourish our 
bodies. They enter upon 
their work in the kitchen, 
ignorant of their duties, and 
in many cases with a careless indifference as to any 
method or system. 

This fact brings us face to face with the simple 
truth that women who are not wage-workers have 
themselves lowered the rank of household service, 
by treating it as something unworthy their care and 
thought, by not making it a study for themselves and 
their daughters, but committing it to ignorance and 
stupidity. The remedy lies in making it honorable 
by personal example, by the importance which is 
attached to it, and the effort which is made to master 
the science of housekeeping. 

Want of method is the cause of most of the trouble 
of overworked, nervous mothers in the nursery, and 
their slovenly, ill-trained servants in the kitchen. 
Double the amount of energy required to do the work 
properly is wasted by the unskilled worker, while 
the task is but indifferently accomplished. A system- 
atic cook will plan an elaborate dinner, lay out the 
materials needed, and having mastered the happy 
art of “ dovetailing ” the different steps of her morn- 
ing’s work into one another, will have her dinner 
served promptly, leaving in her orderly kitchen no 
débris, except the necessary pots and pans that are 
soaking in the sink. 

Herein lies the secret of good housekeeping. This 
art is of greater value than mere physical strength in 
the acccmplishment of those tasks which fall to a 
woman’s lot to perform. And no less a failure is the 
housekeeper who indulges in brilliant flashes of indus- 
try. letting her work slide between times, than is the 
over-energetic housekeeper who has not learned the 
wisdom of the adage “to let her head save her 
heels,” but takes a dozen steps where half the num- 
ber would suffice, and in so many ways uses up 
the strength that should have gone to accomplish 
necessary tasks. 

In housekeeping, as: in. everything else, success 
hinges upon complete knowledge of the right methods. 
The untrained mind of the “ help” in the kitchen can- 
not be expected to understand these methods, but her 
mistress should make them her study, and after re- 
peated showing and telling, even the most stupid girl 
will in time naturally fall in with the ways of a 
systematic instructress. 


Coen hands of the mechanic 


In the kneading of bread, for example, if the dough 
is turned and folded systematically, and the bowl 
slightly greased with butter before the dough is re- 
turned, there will be no waste, no sticking of bread 
to the bowl, and no crust left on the board. In 
making puff paste, when the proper method of hand- 
ling it is once acquired, the trained hand can, if neces- 
sary, dispense with marble table and china rolling-pin, 
and yet be quite assured of success. If the skilled 
housekeeper is offered any labor-saving tool, she can 
tell in a minute, if she understands the best method, 
whether the new tool will be of real assistance or 
merely offer a makeshift for the genuine process. 
Good makers of cake formerly used an old-fashioned 
egg whip. By taking long strokes, in a minute or 
two they beat the whites to a coarse, moderately stiff 
froth, such as makes a delicate, tender cake. With 
some of the new patent beaters they can produce a 
fine froth, stiff and tough enough to bend when cut. 
A good cake maker knows, however, that such a froth 
will produce a fine-grained, but a tough cake. 

Again, in mixing in the flour with the other ingredi- 
ents, the trained worker knows that if she folds the 
flour in carefully, instead of taking circular stirring 
strokes, her cake will be feathery light, but that with 
the circular stirring she will break down the whites 
and render the cake liable to be tough. In soups, 
the flavoring depends much upon the nature of the 
ingredients used. If they are light and delicate, such 
as veal or chicken, thyme, mace, celery or parsley may 
be added; if of heavier quality, such as a shank of 
beef, then a little tomato catchup or Worcestershire 
sauce, with a bay leaf and a few cloves, would be 
more appropriate. Sometimes an ounce each of 
butter, and flour cooked together in a saucepan till 
brown, and then added to the soup, give it the very 
thing it lacks ; or it may be that the flour stirred with 
a gill of sweet cream is what is needed to make it a 
perfect soup. To harmonize the favoring of soups, 
salads, purées. hashes, etc., is one of the best evi- 
dences of culinary skill. 

So in cleaning, if the worker scrubs the floor in 
the happy-go-lucky style of some chore-women, she 
may devote a great deal of strength to her work, 
and yet when the floor is dry it will present a dirty, 
streaked appearance. If, on the contrary, she will 
keep two pails of water at hand, one to scrub with, 
and one for rinsing, scrubbing with the grain of the 
wood, the tloor will be cleaned with half the outlay 


of muscle. 
—Mrs. William C. Morton. 


A SUMMER BATH. 

Put to a cup of sea salt, one-half ounce of camphor 
and one-half ounce of ammonia ina quart bottle: fill the 
bottle with hot water and let it stand twenty-four hours; 
then, when prepared to bathe with a sponge, put a tea- 
spoonful of this mixture, well shaken, into your basin. A 
surprising quantity of dirt will come from the cleanest 
skin. The ammonia cleanses, and the camphor and the 
sea salt impart a beneficial effect which cannot be 
exaggerated. 
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AN ONION DAY. 


For “ tears and tortures and a touch of joy!” —Byvon. 


HY don’t we have an onion day?” asked 

Mrs. Gallup. We were receiving Mrs. 

Gallup in our dingy-furnitured, sunny- 

windowed sitting room. The dressmaker 

was with us, and there could be no stopping work to 
entertain company in the parlor. As our one “ girl’ 
had “folded her tent like the Arabs,” etc., the day 
before, Hattie was out in the kitchen peeling the po- 
tatoes and onions for dinner. She came in just as 
Mrs. Gallup was asking us to lunch with her on Friday. 

Louise and I accepted uncondiivna.iy. Hattie 
frowned at her reddened hands. “If I can get this 
harrid smell from my fingers, I shall be celighted to 
come, Mrs. Gallup,” said she. “Ugh! I detest 
onions. Why can’t they be suppressed like any other 
public nuisance ?”’ 

Then it was that Mrs. Gallup gracefully interposed, 
“ Why don’t we have an Onion Day ?”—and the pecu- 
liarly intent little smile that all her friends know so 
well began to play under the light shadow of her veil. 
“Ves, one day of each week regularly set apart or 
consecrated to the eating of onions. Most people 
like onions as an edible, but as an odor they are un- 
popular. If we would all consent to eat them at one 
stated time, however, it would simplify matters im- 
mensely. Suppose that we were to try it here in 
Moribund, for example. Now, don’t you see how 
convenient and consoling it would be to know that— 
well, on every Tuesday, say,—all your friends and 
fellow-citizens, as well as yourself, would be certain 
to dine upon onions? The unpleasant after-effects 
of one’s own onion-eating would be wonderfully 
lessened.” 

“It would be ever so nice,” went on our in- 
ventive visitor, “if the city council or the legislature 
would take action in this matter. Indeed, I should 
be in favor of making it a national institution. If 
Congress were to enforce a law setting aside Tuesday 
of every week as Onion Day ’’— 

“Why bother Congress?” interrupted Louise, “I 
don’t believe that there was ever any law passed 
about washing and ironing and sweeping, and, so far 
as I know, they fall on Monday, Tuesday and Friday 
all over the universe.” 

“True,” mused Mrs. Gallup; “but then there was 
no Congress to enforce things when washing and iron- 
ing and sweeping were invented. It would be safer 
to have Onion Day sanctioned by the government.” 

“But all sorts of complications would arise,” said 
Louise. ‘* What about merely flavoring with onions? 
Couldn’t we even have a shred of them in our soups 
and salads except on Tuesdays?” 

“TI don’t know,” again mused Mrs. Gallup. “ Of 
course, a committee could be appointed to consider 
just those points.” 

“An Onion Club!” cried Louise. “The Browning 
Society will be nowhere.” 

* Well,” said Hattie, after Mrs. Gallup had gone, 


“all this doesn’t help the poor unfortunates who dis- 
iike onions. There would be neither ‘ convenience’ 
nor ‘consolation’ in Onion Day for us. Only a mul- 
tiplied horror and ciszvst! I’m sorry to discourage 
Mrs. Gallup’s latest entussiasm, but I don’t believe 
it will wuk.” 
Moribund his not yet estcb.'shed an Onion Day. 
I believe th: the Committee om the Consideration 
of the Guior as a Flavor failed, somehow or other, 
to come t. a satisfactory agreement. 
—Helen Worrell Clarkson. 
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IN DAISY-DAYS. 


Oh! fair the earth and sweet her ways 

When dawns the month of daisy-days, 
And bees hum in the clover; 

The orchard with its sweetness fills 

The light winds trooping o’er the hills, 
And birds with song brim over. 


’Tis then a blushing orchid's face 

Peeps out from some neglected place 
Where ferns unfurl their laces; 

And not a flower from daffodil, 

To those which brave October's chill, 
Can show so many graces. 


Oh! sing a song of daisy-days, 
Ripe strawberries in meadow ways, 
And butterflies in session; 
Of days when bobolinks will tell, 
Above the bindweed’s snowy bell, 
That music ’s their profession. 
—Katharine H. Terry. 
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RAGS AND TAGS? 


No, Velvet Gowns. 
A SET of school readers presented by an agent, for 


examination by the principal of a school, was con- 

demned after a brief investigation. In one of the 
primary books this sentence caught the eye of the judge: 
“ Mary has cut her finger; bring a rag.” Turning to one 
of his assistants, the principal said, “ Would you teach 
pupils to use the word ‘rag,’ when piece of cloth would 
better express the meaning? ‘Rags’ is too suggestive 
of the Italian rag-picker. The word implies something 
worthless, past use; ‘cloth’ signifies fabric, something 
fit for use.” 

The readers were condemned as being undignified; the 
man who pronounced the verdict was discriminating in 
his choice of words: but dids’t ever hear a woman talk 
about her “dish rags?” That makes me shiver, just as 
when some people say “ young’uns,”’ as though both were 
necessary evils to be endured with much forbearance. 
“ Dust rags!” the word invariably brings visions of linty, 
mussy bits of cast-off clothing, on a line with the coats of 
the two thieves in “ Fra Diavolo:” they would leave on 
the furniture more ravelings and dust than could be re- 
moved by them. 

Dignify dishcloths, dustcloths, lamp cloths and _ all 
pieces of cloth suited to household uses. Sell your old 
rags; why cumber they the house? Leave rags and tags 
to the beggars: we prefer velvet gowns. 

—Ffamelia, 
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A STOCKING BEE. 

Where Tongues Flew Faster Than Needles. 

) TTRACTED by the bright light 
shining through the transom, Miss 
Carr and I knocked at Miss 
Dent’s door. It was opened by 
the little woman herself, who said 
cheerily: “Oh! come in, girls; 

where’ve you been? I wondered why you hadn't 
been down this evening. Don’t be frightened at the 
looks of the room ; just push that heap of hosiery on 
the floor, Jean, and take the rocking chair. How is 
it you are prowling about the city at ten o’clock such 
a misty-moisty night as this? and why do you both 
carry brown paper parcels of such similar propor- 
tions, may lk ask?” and she seated herself on the 
divan, quite breathless. Miss Carr answered. 
* We've been to a lecture, Prof. Good on ‘Tasso.’ 
And as to the bundles—well ! the working girl must 
have a whole pair of stockings for Sunday, so Jean 
and I have performed the semi-monthly act and in- 
vested a quarter in hose. What in the world are you 
going to do with such a heap of old stockings as 
that on the floor, please? I’ve a pile just as large in 
my bottom bureau drawer.” 

My waiting tongue could not be silent longer and 

I broke in—* And I have a big pile, too. Do tell us 

what to do with them.” 

Miss Dent threw back her head and laughed be- 

fore she said : 

“Girls, I have a plan; you know I am stenog- 

rapher at B. & C’s. Two of the firm are to be gone 

to-morrow, and they have given me a holiday. I 

couldn't help thinking of the dilapidated state my 

wardrobe was in, and since I got home, I have, as 
you see, overhauled every rag I possess, and am 
going to devote to-morrow morning to stockings. 

They are clean, but need to be cut down, as most of 

them are past mending. Now I’d be glad to have 

you keep me company in this stocking bee. You 


doesn’t need your services Saturdays; and how about 
you, Jean, my artist friend ?” 

“Fortunately I’ve but one pupil to-morrow morn- 
ing from 11 to 12.” 

“We'll be all sewed up, whole footed in fact, by 
that time ; and, oh! bring your new stockings, too,” 
said Miss Dent, as we rose to go up to our own 
little rooms. 

Next morning, with a spool of No. 36 black cotton, 
thimble, needle, scissors, emery, and an apron full of 
damaged stockings, I appeared at Miss Dent’s door, 
to find that Miss Carr had already arrived with an 
even larger pile of stockings than my own. Miss 
Dent had cleared her center table ready for action 
and was waiting for us. 

* First,” she said briskly, “you must make some 
shields to line the heels of those new stockings of 
yours. I know they are only twenty-five cents a 
pair; but twenty-five cents means just that amount 


can come. Miss Carr, for the Lincoln-street school. 


to a working girl’s salary, after all; so here is 
some stout silesia, color dark slate—black is prefer- 
able when it doesn’t crock—you must cut it cross- 
wise so that it will wear better,” and she doubled 
her cloth and cut a shield which when opened looked 
like Fig. 1. 

She then handed it to me with instructions to sew 
ss together in a strong little seam. Laying the cap 
thus formed flat on the heel of the stocking, she 
basted s s and ¢ to the seam in the heel and up the 
| leg to the point of the 
‘ . | cap; then turned it right 

side out, which left the 

seams all inside next to 
© the stocking, and made 

a lining on each side. of 

the heel. This was care- 

fully sewed into place 

and the raw edges of the 

FIG. 1. silesia, to prevent fray- 

ing in washing, were tacked down to the stocking. 

“If the feet are not much worn when holes come in 
these heel plates,” said Miss Dent, “it will pay to 
renew them; otherwise I wouldn’t advise it, but in- 
stead treat them as I’m going to these ””—and she 
held up a pair of black hose, the feet of which were 
beyond mending. “I have selected, you see, those 
stockings whose legs are least worn, and seem of the 
best quality, and have saved them to make the new 
feet from. Of this pile,I shall cut out the best 
parts for heel linings, for I never put in the silesia 
shields when I refoot them, and the rest will go in 
the rag bag. But over here is the pile on which my 
hopes are builded. I shall cut the old feet out of 
these and put in new; cut from a pattern like Fig. 2. 
Double it, Jean, when you cut it; it’s very much 
more convenient. Now sew a seam 
for a new heel at 4 /, then pin the A A 
middle of the foot and the middle of 
the upper together at the toe, the 
seam at the heel to the leg seam in the 
stocking, and sew a firm seam from 
a to z, around the whole foot. When 
the stockings match in color and 
quality, the result is much more to 
one’s taste. There is such a differ- 
ence in blacks, sometimes, that you 
can hardly put them together as 
feet and legs to a stocking. Now, 
since the feet are in, I would puta 
bit of the black from that pile you Fi. 2 
saved, for a little lining just above the heel where so 
much wear comes. There!’ and she held up the 
stocking, “isn’t that almost as good as new?” 

So we worked on, and all the while our tongues 
kept time, yea, flew faster than our needles. But 
when I went up to my studio to wait for my pupil’s 
coming, I carried in my apron many compact little 
black bundles, and wondered how I should spend 
the several quarters I had that morning saved. 

—Elinor Hammond. 
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FOR THE MODERN PENELOPE. 


Novelties in Needlework. 


ROM our grandmother Eve” 
down, women have always 
much pleasure in 
needlework, and the dainty 
employment has shortened 
the hours for many a fair 
prisoner of war, for queen 
and waiting woman alike, 
in “ye olden time.” Poor 
Marie Antoinette used ravel- 
ings of her gown with which 
to work, and other royalty, 
in prison and out, have been 
noted for their needle craft, 
from good Queen Matiida 
and her famous tapestries, 

ueen Anne, we are told, “gave 

great encouragement to needlework;” and two 
centuries ago it was said, “Women work off their 
worries with their needles’ point.” 

For the modern Penelope, * always weaving, weav- 
ing,’ there may be given a few suggestions for dec- 
orative articles, new and useful. The first shall be— 

A Yacht Curtain. This makes a novel and ac- 
ceptable gift for the fortunate owner of a boat. It 
may be made of linen or wash silk. One must, of 
course, know the dimensions of the berth, and then 
allow for fullness. Hemstitch the bottom, plainly 
hem the sides, and make a “run” for the top; some 
appropriate nautical design may be drawn or stamped 
as a border for the bottom, and then outlined in rope 
silk, anchors, shells, twisted ropes,—many things will 
suggest themselves; or a quotation apropos may be 
etched in artistic letters: ‘ Wind and sky, anda sea 
running high,” ‘Wind and wave, but a stanch old 
boat,” * The wind is sou’ sou’-east, the wind is blow- 
ing free,” etc., and this little gift will be found one 
that a man will not only admire, but gladly use. 

a Jraveling Rug is another thing to make for a 
man. These rugs are much used abroad, and fast 
growing in favor here. One anda half yards wide 
and two yards long, is a good size. One may be made 
of broadcloth in any dark shade, with a heavily 
stitched facing ; or for a heavier weight, of dark seal 
plush, lined with ladies’ cloth, or fancy plush. Mono- 
grams and initials may be app/igué in leather, if 
desired, but the plain ones are better form. 

al Dainty Table Cover, about a yard square, was 
seen lately and so much admired that it was with 
astonishment learned that it was evolved, Cinderella- 
like, from a meal bag! Get a meal bag as nearly 
new as possible, and as free, too, from the cclored 
stripe that is a trade-mark of some; wash and boil it 
well, then put it out in “sun and wind and weather ” 
to whiten. If one wishes to hasten this process, put 
a tablespoonful of chloride of lime in two-thirds of a 
pail of warm water, soak well in this, rinse well, and 
hang out again. One will be surprised at the soft, 


to the present day. | 
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white material it becomes. Cut the bag down one 
side and across the bottom (they are usually made 
seamless), and then if liked, a fringe may be made 
and knotted, and a pretty drawn pattern made by 
way of border. ‘Try this, ye incredulous, and see 
what a soft, artistic cover you will have. A new bag 
costs only nfteen or twenty cents, and will not take 
long to bleach, 

1 Comb-and-Brush Tray for the bureau, and one 
that may be freshened by laundering, is made of 
stiff, fine canvas or duck ; about six by nine inches is 
a good size. Cut out of each corner a square as large 
as you wish the sides to be high,—half an inch is 
good,—and bind all around with white silk tape, 
then sew up the corners. Any design may be worked 
on the tray, a little sprinkled-over flower pattern, in 
imitation of the Dresden designs, if liked, or a con- 
ventional one, or arabesques. If one paints, the 
design may be painted, and if the Florentine medium 
be used, may be washed carefully. 

In these days of flats and apartments, trunks, 


one’s room, and a cover for the unsightly thing is an 
improvement. One made of gray or brown linen is 
most useful. Cut side and end pieces to fit the box 
part of the trunk, then a piece to jit the rounded top; 
to this sew pieces that are cut to it the sides and 
ends of the top; attach two straps to the cover top, 
and fasten with buttons to the lower front piece. lhe 
cover top may be sewn to the lower cover at the 
back. All seams may have brown braid stitched over 
them, and if liked a design may be worked on the 
cover top in rope linen. 

Pretty Trimming for an underskirt may be made 
according to the following directions: One skein 
each of white, pink and blue Saxony, and one-half 
skein of yellow will be needed. Crochet first a chain 
of white a little longer than the fullness of the skirt; 
the next time around, also white, crochet three plain, 
then three in one, then three plain, then skip one, 
three plain, three in one, andsoon. ‘lhen next time, 
also white, crochet three plain, three in one, three 
plain, skip two, three plain, three in one, and soon; 
proceed in this way, skipping two, three plain, three 
in one, etc. This makes the trimming flute evenly. 
The colors are arranged thus: four times around 
white, one yellow, one blue, one white, one pink, 
five blue, one pink, one white, one blue, one yellow, 
three white, one yellow, one pink, one white, one 
biue, five pink, one blue, one white, one pink, one 
yellow, four white. When commencing the first row 
of the last four white, skip two, but do not add 
any ; next row skip one, do not add any; next row 
also skip one, do not add any; last row plain. ‘This 
gathers up the fullness and makes a straight edge by 
which to sew the trimming on. A chain of 812 
makes the trimming of usual fullness. The trimming, 
if directions are followed, will be Roman striped, 
and about five inches deep. 

With the present fashion of serving Junch on the 
bare table, if the latter is handsomely polished, 
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comes a corresponding demand for all kinds of table 
mats. A handsome center cloth is of fine “round 
thread’ linen, hemstitched; then the other side of 
the drawn border from the hem, the threads may be 
taken up again,—not stitch for stitch, as in fagotting, 
but half of one with half of the next, thus making a 
pretty and simple drawn pattern. Two rows may be 
done in this way, inside the hem, then the center em- 
broidered in silk. A handsome one seen had a design 
of horse-chestnut leaves. In regard to the colors for 
working, individual tastes differ, but white, yellow 
and old rose are considered most tasteful. 
The mats in the shape of leaves, cut from thick, 
white satteen, and the edges finished with a cord 
buttonholed on with silk, the veins in outline or 
briar-stitch, are very dainty, and new. ‘Three or 
four may be prettily grouped for a centerpiece. 
Doitlies, elegant, and at the same time serviceable, 
may be made of white pongee silk, simply hem- 
stitched, and with a monogram or initial worked at 
one side,—no longer in the corner, that is pass¢. 
A Knitting-Needle Case may be made of chamois 
skin, bronze or suede kid, in envelope form; a double 
lining of brown silk is put in, and numbers of pockets 
for holding the needles stitched off. The edges may 
be bound with brown silk tape or ribbon, and a 
monogram worked on the end that folds over. 
Cut Work is much used now; the pattern is out- 
lined by buttonholing braid or cord on the material, 
with silk or linen; the intermediate spaces are cut 
out, and filled with guipure and point-lace stitches, 
“spider web wheels” and basket stitches. If for 
mats for dinner-table decoration, they may be laid 
over colored silk; the edges of the material may be 
hemstitched, or made in a pattern of leaves, closely 
buttonholed and cut out. 
A pretty and simple way to cover a fir pillow is 
this: Lay an oblong pillow diagonally across a 
large, fancy silk muffler ; draw it up over and knot the 
opposite ends in a carefully careless knot, arrange to 
fall gracefully, and fasten with some hidden stitches. 
—Mary Fisher Bosson,. 
HOW TO BREATHE. 
Comparatively few people pay much if any attention to 
their breathing. They generally regard this as one of the 
automatic movements of the body, like the beating of the 
heart and circulation of the blood, which ina healthy body 
regulate themselves without taking thought about them. 
If men and women were each day employed at work in 
the open air that will exercise the muscles of arms, shoul- 
ders and the upper portion of their bodies, this careless- 
ness about breathing may do little harm. The work will 
compel the person doing it to take full breaths of fresh 
air, and this of itself is sufficient to give the lungs the 
natural expansion that they need. But there are millions 
who do not work in the open air, and a large part of these 
scarcely exercise the upper parts of their bodies. For all 
such, attention to correct breathing is the very first condi- 
tion of health, for upon deep, full breathing must depend 
the healthful beating of the heart that is required to keep 
tp active circulation of the blood. 
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COLUMBIA AND THE NATIONS. 
An Easily Arranged Entertainment for Home or School. 


HE nations are represented by young girls 
bearing national flags of various countries. 
Columbia carries the flag of the United States. 
The Nations form a semi-circle with Colum- 

bia standing in the middle, a little to the front. 


CHORUS. 
“My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 
COLUMBIA. 


Westward across the unknown sea, 
Four hundred years ago and more, 

The three ships of Columbus sailed 
And reached the New World’s shore. 


That New World,—where the savage lived, 
The wild beast roamed,—in time became 
A home for those of other lands 
Who love true freedom’s name. 


Great cities stand where forests grew ; 
And fields of wheat and corn are seen, 

And church spires heavenward point where once 
Far stretched the prairies green. 


And now—at peace with all the world, 
Columbia all the world would meet. 
(To the Nations.) 
Great Britain! France! Spain! Italy !— 
The Nations all,—I greet. 
(Nations wave flags.) 
See! over all the Nations’ flags 
The banner of the brave and free 
Right proudly floats upon the breeze— 
Emblem of liberty. 
(Columbia, zvhile speaking the above four lines, waves the Star 
Spangled Banner.) 


The brave and free !—Who are they, then? 
Not those in slavery to wine— 

Not those who seek to please themselves 
By trampling laws divine! 


Ah! no. With loyal hearts and true 
The free and brave uprightly stand, 
From east to west, from north to south, 

For God, their homes, their land. 


Free—to serve God as conscience bids, 
Brave—to defend their country’s right, 
By no base appetite enchained— 
True children of the light. 
NATIONS (together.) 
These are indeed Columbia's “ brave and free,” 
Defenders of her land and liberty. 
Wave, banners of the wide world, wave! 
(Wave flags.) 
Salute the country cf the free and brave! 


Cuorus. 


* © Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


Sterling. 


WITHIN their silent chambers treasures lie 

Preserved from age to age; more precious far 

Than that accumulated store of gold 

And orient gems, which for a day «f need 

The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs ; 

These hoards of truth you can unlock at will 
—Wordsworth. 
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Original in Goop HovsEKEEPING. 
WHY DO YOUNG WOMEN DEFER MARRIAGE? 
Easier Asked than Answered. 


T is an undoubted fact that the 
young women of to-day defer 
marriage. Girls nowadays 
marry from twenty-five up- 
ward. The tendency is gener- 
ally upward. What is the 
reason of this change? I 
have asked myself and others 
this question frequently. One 
affirms, with a pretty toss of 
her head, that marriage is not 
always what we young people 
imagine it. A tall, handsome 

- girl of queenly grace declares 
that women are more independent than formerly. 

Yes, they are indeed independent; nay more, they 

are, with few exceptions, self-supporting. Women are 

now on an equal footing with men at last. This is 
essentially an age for women. Their professions, 
literary work, and vastly varied vocations exclude all 
inane sentimentality. God forbid that I should speak 
slightingly of true, honest love. It is a holy thing. 

By its sacred influence we become nobler, truer, 

gentler women. 

It is my earnest conviction that many girls in the 
past have been led into the error of foolish marriages 
through a lack of occupation. A busy, active, ener- 
getic girl has no time, and less inclination, for maudlin 
sentiment. 

I am also convinced that many young girls defer 
marriage because their talents point to a brilliant ca- 
reer in the future. They are determined to make a 
name for themselves. Here is a young girl who re- 
fuses to marry for the present. Why? Asa singer 
she knows that she will one day become famous. 
Another will devote her young life to literary work. 
She is wedded to her art. She must needs therefore 
defer marriage. I say it proudly: the women of to- 
day are not afraid to be designated unmarried,—* old 
maids,” if you will. 

A man chooses a wife or not, as he pleases. Why 
should not a woman be granted an equal privilege? 
My literary neighbor, in a cleverly written article, 
implies that men defer marriage because women are 
such expensive commodities that they shrink from 
assuming the responsibility. In answer I would say 
that women of the present day rival men in point of 
salary. A man is therefore somewhat timid in asking 
a young girl to marry him upon a salary equal to, or 
at best very little in advance of, her own. 

This is said to be an era of unmarried women. To 
a great extent it is the case. Famous women of to- 
day are, as a rule, unmarried—I almost said unfet- 
tered, but that was merely a slip. It must always be 
thus. There is a special mission for such. It is 
theirs to do great deeds. It is theirs heroically to die 
unto self. What were the world without a Frances 
Willard, a Florence Nightingale? 


Methinks I see a true and real-hearted woman who 
has deferred marriage until with her the almond tree 
has begun to flourish. In the early morn of her life, 
when her heart danced for very joy, God took her be- 
trothed to himself, and she waits as a bride to join 
her beloved where there is no more parting. 

Many a brave, noble girl of whom the world knows 
not defers marriage—ah me!—because she has an 
aged father, an invalid mother, a helpless brother or 
sister who depends on her alone for support. 

But to what does all this tend? To the establish- 
ment of a vast sisterhood? Not at all. Let us be 
true to ourselves, girls. Be it ever so late in life, let 
us marry only when the heart responds as the lips 
confess, * will.” 

—Tsabel A. Steacy. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING 
PONDEROSA TOMATOES. 
Canning and Pickling. 

E have just used the last of our canned 

Ponderosa tomatoes (March 29), and we 

have enjoyed them so much through the 

winter and spring. ‘They were canned 
by a new process, and proved very excellent. The 
Ponderosa is perfection for canning, and every one 
that loves this garden fruit should get some plants. 

They are nearly as solid as an apple, and have very 
few seeds. For slicing they are par excellence. 
They sometimes grow to weigh from one to two 
pounds each. For canning, peal and cut; if very 
large cut twice, but if not very large once is enough. 
Put in a preserving kettle what will fill the can, with 
a teacupful of sugar if for two quarts (no water), and 
just heat them through or come to a boil, then can. 
When opened in winter they are fresh tomatoes, and 
taste as though just from the vines. Do not warm 
them if it is desired to retain the refreshing tlavor and 
aroma that is so delightful. 

CUCUMBER PICKLES. 

To soak cucumbers taken from the brine, pour 
boiling water over them, and as it gets cold, pour off 
and put on hot again; repeat this until all salt is ex- 
tracted. The hot water makes them more brittle 
and plump, also freshens them much sooner. After 
draining them well, put into a preserving kettle with 
vinegar enough to cover, a teacupful of sugar to a 
quart of vinegar, with spices to taste; boil until well 
heated through,and can. This gives a nice sweet 
pickle, ready at any time. Ifa sour pickle is pre- 
ferred, putin pieces of horse-radish, peppers, whole 
black pepper and vinegar, boil and can as before, 
which will give an excellent sour pickle for a relish. 
These can be prepared before housecleaning days 
come on, and help in many a meal to give an appetizer. 

—Mrs. Fred C. Johnson, 


SwEET is the breath of vernal shower, 
The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 

Sweet music's melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude.—Gray. 
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~ HOMEWARD. 


FANNY M. SPENCER. 


Andante. 


The day dies slow- ly in the - ern sky, The 
-ward the swift-winged sea gull takes its flight, The 


sun -sct  splen-dor fades so wan and cold, The goat-herd leads his 
ebb - ihg tide breaks soft - ly on the shore, The sun - lit boats draw 


wan - ders, his wan - Vrers to the fold: 
shore werd. draw shore - ward for the night: 
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My wea - sory soul that fain would cease to roam, 
Be still, my soul. thine hour shall al so come, 
3 3 3 
My Wea - ry soul that fain would cease to roam rake 
Be still my soul, thine hour shall al - so come Be- 
| of of of 92 of of ot 
©eeeee-— 
com - fort eve - ning bring eth all things home. bring - eth 
hold! On eve - ning God shall lead thee home. shall 
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The Kitchen Table. 


SOME SALADS. 

A Few SELECTIONS FROM THE MANY MISCELLANEOUS SALAD 
ReEcIPES, FOUND IN PRINT, WHICH Goop HOU3EKEEPING 
THINKS WoRTHY OF A TRIAL. 

Beaconsfield Salad. 

Shred finely cabbage lettuce, mustard cress, primrose 
blossoms and watercress, and mix them with sliced truffles, 
olives and lemon rings, also two or three capsicums. 
Arrange these in a salad bowl or glass dish, using some of 
the olives and truffles as decoration; put a fringe of light 
cress around the edge, with small bunches of primrose 
flowers (three to a bunch) at intervals, and put a small tuft 
on the top, surrounded by cress. For the sauce, take the 
yolks of five large or seven small eggs (for a party of eight 
to twelve guests), season with salt and cayenne, stir in 
sufficient oil” to make it as thick as good cream, stir ina 
hock-glassful of dry champagne, add a tablespoonful of 
spiced white wine vinegar, and two or three drops each of 
shallot, basil, and tarragon vinegars. Before serving, 
pour this over the salad, or, if preferred, serve in a cruet. 
This is sent up with mayonnaise of salmon, cold chicken, 
rabbit, veal, etc. 

Spanish Salad. 

Slice very thinly a large, white, Spanish onion and a 
cucumber; remove the seeds from three or four tomatoes, 
and cut them up small; finally fillet a large pimento (red 
long pepper), previously heated over the fire to remove 
the skin. Arrange in separate layers, sprinkling as you 
proceed with salt and pepper; over the whole pour oil 
and vinegar to taste, stand in a cold place till wanted; 
cover the salad with a thin layer of very fine bread crumbs. 
The Breakfast Salad. 

The leaves of bleached dandelion, seasoned with salt 
and pepper and a little vinegar and mixed up with bits 
of bacon cut’ in dice shape, are an excellent breakfast 
salad to serve with broiled veal. Water cresses, seasoned 
with vinegar, salt and pepper, make a time-honored break- 
fast appetizer with a broiled steak or chop. 

Salad Dressing Without Oil. 

Half pint of milk, two even tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch, yolks of three eggs, butter the size of a walnut, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
saltspoonful of black pepper. Put the milk on to boil. 
Moisten the cornstarch with a very little cold milk, add to 
the boiling milk and stir continually until it boils and 
thickens; then add the yolks of the eggs well beaten, cook 
one minute, take from the fire, add the salt, pepper, butter 
and vinegar, stand away until cold, and it is ready to use. 

Excellent Salad for Game. 

An extremely pretty salad to serve with cold game is 
made of a few tablespoonfuls each of cold, boiled turnips, 
carrots, cauliflower and green peas. These should be cut 
into small pieces with a fancy cutter, drained dry and iced. 
Arrange them from a center like rays—red, white, green— 
and put a delicate green lettuce heart in the middle. Use 
the plain French dressing, to which add a teaspoonful of 
powdered parsley and one of chervil, also chopped to 
a powder, and a teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar. Put this 
dressing over the salad, leaving out the lettuce, and set in 
the ice box a couple of hours. When ready to serve, put 
the lettuce heart in the center and serve very cold. In 
making the French dressing, mix in the proportion of one 
tablespoonful of vinegar to three of oil. 


Gozy 


[We invite correspondence of inguiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


SOAP MAKING, AND FLOOR RUGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Miss Parloa, in her article in the May number of your 
excellent magazine, speaks of using “ other fats for making 
soap.’ I have quantities of strained, sweet bacon and 
mutton fat. I once tried making soap with concentrated 
lye, and it was a complete failure. If Miss Parloa will 
give a sure process of soap making, not accompanied by 
the ash barrel and big kettle, many will call her blessed, 
for soap is an important item in housekeeping and is 
“up” in price. 

I wish to “rug” my floors. They are pine, spattered 
with plaster marks. Willsome one tell mea way of getting 
those off, and of a cheap, satisfactory finish for the floor? 
Color isa matter of indifference. I would prefer not to paint 
them, and do not want anything that must be waxed and 
fussed over constantly. An answer will greatly oblige, 

MICHIGAN. 


“WHAT THEN?” ANSWERED. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “A Reader ” in June number of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, I can see no objection to subscribing ourselves 
as “ Yours truly ” in writing to our servants at home, while 
we are summering in the country. For myself I always 
subscribe “ Your friend,” for I am quite sure I desire to be 
a true friend to those whom I employ. I have in my 
household two maids (both colored girls) who are as 
devoted and kind to me and mine as it is possible for 
servants to be, doing my work both patiently and well. 
Then why should I not be ready to subscribe myself as 
“Yours truly” in writing to them? Let us treat our ser- 
vants with all kindly consideration and patience, and I, 
for one, feel quite sure in due time they will reward us 
in such fashion that we will gladly subscribe ourselves as 
“ Yours truly.” SALLIE FORTH. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HOW MANY WAYS TO SPELL IT? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

While working away at the “ Shakespeare” anagrams 
given in the June number of your magazine, in looking 
through various editions of the poet's work, I am surprised 
to see the word “ Shakespeare ”’ spelled in so many differ- 
ent ways, and there are possibly more still than came 
to my notice. In fact, a friend—at my elbow while I am 
writing—mentions having seen a newspaper paragraph to 
the effect that there are forty ways of spelling “ Shake- 
speare.” If you would offer a premium of a year’s sub- 
scription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the person sending 
the largest list of the different spellings of the name, I am 
sure you would have some very complete ones sent from 
among your readers. WANTS TO Know. 

New HAVEN, CT. 

[The Editor of Goop HovsEKEEPING is doubtful, very, 
as to there being forty ways of spelling ‘‘ Shakespeare,” 
but at the same time is very glad to make the offer sug- 
gested, and “the polls will remain open” until August 1, 
1893. for the receipt of correct lists and accepted ways of 
spelling’the name of the great poet.] 
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Notable Nothings. 


Noxious Insects. 

Several excellent methods were suggested in the Tribune 
lately, for ridding a house of noxious insect life; and among 
others fumigation with sulphur. This is not quite as easy 
to do as it sounds, and because the writer had considerable 
difficulty at first in igniting a sufficient quantity thoroughly 
to fill the room with the stifling vapor for several hours, she 
herewith gives a few hints to the inexperienced. Any old 
saucepan will do to burn the suiphur in, for, as you will 
want to use at least a pound, the vessel:containing it should 
have sides. This should be placed in the center of the 
room, on an inverted pail or anything that will afford a 
firm support and prevent the heat from coming in contact 
with the floor or carpet. The windows then should be 
carefully closed and a blanket tacked over each one to 
prevent any possible entrance of fresh air. To light the 
sulphur, begin little by little, powdering on the sulphur 
with the fingers until there is a mass of burning stuff, and 
it is quite impossible to stay longer in the room; then 
shake the rest of the powder lightly around the sides of the 
fire and also on top, but not enough to smother it. If lit 
in this way, it will burn steadily until the entire quantity is 
consumed ; otherwise it is very apt to go out. Of course 
on going out of the room the door should be carefully 
closed, but it is just as well to go back in about half an hour 
to seeif the mass is burning. After it is thoroughly ignited 
there is no difficulty, and every particle of the powder wi! 
be burned; the trouble is all in the beginning. 

Insect powder, properly applied, is sure destruction to 
beetles and flies in the kitchen; but this, too, must be done 
in a certain way. Simply to sprinkle it in the various 
infected corners is of no use at all; there is absolutely only 
one way that will accomplish the result effectually. After 
the work is all over for the day, remove all utensils of 
every kind fromthe room. Koll dishcloths into tight rolls 
and p.ace them along the door sills and window crevices, 
the great point being totally to exclude outside air. When 
all is ready use the powder by means of the bellows in 
every part of the room, until the air is saturated to such 
an extent that the operator is forced to leave. This dust, 
by the way, is absolutely harmless to individuals, and if the 
hair is properly protected 1s easily brushed off on emerging 
from the room. After shutting the door, lay another cloth 
at the sill, making all tight. Leave it over night, and every 
insect, flies and all, will be dead before morning, and it 
will probably be months before you have any roaches 
again. After this process the borax sprinkled in corners 
and crevices will, combined with cleanliness and care, pre- 
vent any recurrence of the troulbeek—NewYork Tribune. 


Real Kid Gloves. 

Nearly all the gloves sold as kid are really made from 
lamb skin, for the number of goats raised in the world 
would go only a little way toward supplying the millions 
of kid gloves that are manufactured every year. The 
French are the best glove makers, being very expert in cut- 
ting so that the createst number of gloves can be made 
from a single skin with the least waste. In this country 
the glove industry has been very successful, and as the 
majority of the workmen learned their trade in Europe, we 
can compete favorably with the imported goods. Only the 
best lamb skins are employed in glove making. They are 
first put into large tanks, being partly covered with the 


yolk of eggs, and-thoroughly pounded. They are washed 
in fresh water until all useless substances are removed. 
By this time the skins are soft and of a dull white color. 
After being pressed and stretched on a stone slab until 
every wrinkle has been removed, the skins are dyed, the 
color being laid on witha brush. This is a delicate opera- 
tion, for great care must be taken to prevent any dye getting 
on the inside of the skins. After being allowed to drip, the 
skins are dried by steam heat. They are then very stiff 
and have to be laid for several days in damp sawdust be- 
fore they can be used. This makes them soft and pliable, 
and they are then stretched by machine, the skins having 
spots or cracks being thrown away. The perfect ones then 
go to the cutter, who first studies each skin so that he can 
cut it to the best advantage. He has a different pattern 
for each size, and a recent invention enables him to make 
small holes in the skin for stitches. This insures uniformity 
of stitching—a matter of great importance. The stitching 
is done by women with linen and silk thread. After the 
finished gloves are thoroughly inspected, they are tied up in 
bundles and are ready for the market.—World’s Progress. 


Some Points About Lace. 

It is well to be up on lace lore this season, for with the 
revival of the genteel old-time decoration comes a demana 
for some idea of the characteristics of the different patterns 
for which one pays such fabulous prices. All real lace is 
hand-made lace, and is easily detected from the machine- 
woven imitation, because the meshes in the genuine are apt 
to be irregular, while the other is uniform in weave. 

The net of the lace is called by lace makers the réseau, 
the pattern is the fleur; and it is in the shape of these 
meshes that lace distinctions appear. The square or dia- 
mond-shaped mesh is used in Valenciennes, the six-sided 
mesh in point d’Alencon, and Chantilly and point de Paris 
laces have an odd mesh of four-sided big holes, with 
triangular holes between. 

Now the chief difference between the pillow and needle 
laces—for real laces are made in but two ways, one with 
the pins and bobbins, the other with the needle—is in the 
way the fleur or pattern is worked onthe net. Needle lace 
has a distinctiveness of outline in the fleur, because the 
pattern is outlined by running a thread in and out of the 
meshes of the réseau. If the outline is to be very much in 
relief, as in point d’Alencon, the most beautiful of all needle 
laces, the outline is corded in with horsehair, and then the 
pattern made by filling in the outlines with a sort of button- 
hole stitch, making a rich and heavy effect like embroidery. 
The réseau in this lace is complicated, too, by twisting the 
threads of the meshes together here and there to make 
bigger holes, and thus giving a variety to the mesh. This 
lace is made piece by piece, the pieces joined together by 
invisible seams. Pillow laces have a flat, smooth pattern 
and are smooth and soft in outline —New York Sun. 


A Genuine Gentieman. 

The exact qualities which distinguish the gentleman are 
recognizable rather than definable. The basis of them all 
is genuineness, self-respect, and respect for others, con- 
sideration, and the love of truth, kindness, and goodness 
for themselves. It is doing to others as you would have 
them do to you, in itself the best definition of the essential 
quality of a gentieman to which we can point. This quality 
may be subdivided and extended indefinitely, but the 
essence is the interior spiritual grace. It is the fountain 
from which the whole come.—New York Sun. 
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A Page of Biblical History. 


Presented in Eloquent Verse. 


NOT A HOUSE WHERE THERE WAS 
NOT QNE DEAD. 

What wail was that which rose from Egypt’s land? 

A wild, and long, and heart-appalling cry 

That smote the brazen arches of tne sky 

Upon that awful morning, when God’s hand, 

In vengeance terrible, had waved the brand, 

The viewless, soul-dissevering sword of wrath, 

O’er all her homes, and with its noiseless scath 

Had touched and sundered every vital band 

That bound her firstborn life, unbound at his command; 


Egypt stood staggering in that shock of woe, 

Amazed, o’erwhelmed, till that wild wail went up, 

As to her quivering lips was pressed a cup 

Whose withering agony can no man know 

Who has not reeled in darkness while the throe 

Of that same great bereavement stabbed his soul 

With mortal anguish, which, o’er all control, 

Hurst in one black, bewildering, whelming flow, 

That drove him drunk with grief, stunned, s ified by the blow. 


O Egypt! Egypt! such a woe was thine! 

And down the dim, long ages, that have sped, 

I see thee stooping o’er thy prostrate dead, 

In that dumb agony; while ominous shine 

The clouds of morn, all blotched with bloody wine, 
As though the gory rite were sprinkled there, 

As though, o’er all the sky, and earth, and air, 

In blood were written fearfully that sign 

Of retribution dr.ad, and sufferance divine. 


ELIJAH’S INTERVIEW WITH GOD. 
On Horeb’s rock the prophet stood— 
The Lord before him passed; 
A hurricane in angry mood 
Swept by him strong and fast; 
The forest fell before its force, 
The rocks were shivered in its éourse— 
God was not in the blast: 
Announcing danger, wreck, and death, 
*Twas but tae whirlwind of his breath. 


tceased. The air grew mute—a cloud 
Came, muftling up the sun; 
When, through the mountain, deep and loud, 
An earthquake thundered on; 
The frighted eagle sprang in air, 
The wolf ran howling from his lair— 
God was not in the storm: 
*Twas but the rolling of his car, 
The trampling of his steeds from far. 


*Twas still again, and Nature stood 
And calmed her ruftled frame; 

When swift from heaven a fiery flood 
To earth devouring came; 

Down to the depth the ocean fled ; 

The sickening sun looked wan and dead— 
Yet God filled not the flame: 

*T was but the terror of his eye 

That lightened through the troubled sky. 


At last a voice all still and small 
Rose sweetly on the ear, 

Yet rose so shrill and clear that all 
In heaven and earth might hear; 


_—Geo. Lansing Taylor. 


It spoke of peace, it spoke of love, 
It sp ke as angels speak above— 
And God himself was there; 
For oh! it was a Father’s voice 
That bade the trembling world rejoice. —Campbell. 


BALAAM’S PROPHECIES. 
THE First PROPHECY. 
From Aram I am brought by Balak, 
By the King of Moab from the mountains of the East. 
Come, curse me Jacob, 
And come, execrate Israel. 
How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed ? 
And how shall I execrate whom God hath not execrated ? 
For from the top of the rocks I see him, 
And from the hills I behold him: 
Lo! the people who shall dwell alone, 
Nor shall number themselves among the nations! 
Who shall count the dust of Jacob, 
Or the number of the fourth of Israel ? 
Let my soul die the death of the righteous, 
And let my end be as his. —Bishop Lowth. 
THE SECOND PROPHECY 
Rise up, Balak, and hear; 
Hearken unto me, thou son of Z 
God is not a man that he should lie 
Neither the son of man that he should repent: 
Hath he said, and shall he not do it? 
Or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it good? 
Behold I have received commandment to bless: 
And he hath blessed; and I cannot reverse it. 
He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, 
Neither hath he seen perverseness in Israel: 
The Lord his God is with him, 
And the shout of a king is among them. 
God brought them out of Egypt; 
He hath as it were the strength of an unicorn. 
Surely there is no enchantment against Jacob, 
Neither is there any divination against Israel. 
According to this time it shall be said 
Of Jacob and of Israel, what hath God wrought! 
Rehold, the people shall rise up as a great lion, 
And lift up himself as a young lion: 
He shall not lie down until he eat of the prey, 
And drink of the blood of the slain. —Rishop Lowth, 
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THE THIRD AND FOURTH PROPHECIES. 


“ How comely are thy tents, oh Israel 
(Thus he began.) “ What conquests they foretell! 
Less fair are orchards in their autumn pride. 
Adorned with trees on some fair river's side; 

Less fair are valleys, their green manties spread! 
Or mountains with tall cedars on their head! 

’Twas God himself—thy God, who must not fear ?— 
Brought thee from bondage to be master here. 
Slaughter shall wear out these, new weapons get, 
And death, in triumph, on thy darts shall sit. 

When Judah's lion starts up to his prey. 

The beasts shall hang their ears and creep away; 
When he lies down, the woods shall silence keep, 
And dreadful tigers tremble at his sleep. 

Thy cursers, Jacob! shall twice cursed be ; 


And he shall biess himself that biesses thee! —Cowley. 
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Italian Macaroni. 


In one of the larger American cities there is an Italian 
restaurant, with real Italian service, that has among its 
chief patrons many who have lived half a dozen years in 
Italy, more or less. and are judges of purely Italian viands. 
In this particular restaurant they find their favorite dishes 
cooked and served in the genuine Italian manner. 

There is macaroni, for instance. Now, macaroni here 
in Italy, and macaroni in America, are two very different 
articles. It was only recently that 1 heard a pretty New 
York girl say: “It is so strange that at home I can’t bear 
macaroni, and here I can hardly get enough of it; do you 
know the reason?” 

I did, and I told her, and I will teli you, so that with 
your perfect dish of macaroni you may put palms or great 
clusters of small pink roses or yellow orchids on your 
table, bottles here and there, and pretty side dishes filled 
with pats of unsalted, creamy butter, stamped with flights 
of doves or clusters of flowers, or even the legendary wolf, 
and quite imagine you are again in Italy. Such macaroni 
is not made at a tremendous factory, nor with coarse fiour 
ava water, but in one’s own kitchen, and thus: 

Heap a little more than half a kilo—about two pounds— 
of best flour on your marble pastry slab or your hardwood 
moulding board, make a hole in the center of the flour 
(somewhat like a crater in a volcano) and into this break 
seven or eight eggs: stir these eggs (whites and yolks to- 
gether) slowly and steadily with the flour until a perfectly 
smooth, but very hard, mass is made; then divide it into 
perhaps six pieces, proceeding with one after the other 
as follows: 

First roll the dough just as thin as it possibly can be 
rolled: then fold it over and over in folds about three 
inches wide until the piece is entirely folded, then cut it 
through crosswise in pieces about one-half or one-third 
of an inch wide, or they may be cut in fancy shapes. 
Shake the least little dust of flour over it, and then lift 
the little piles of strips, letting them fall so they will sepa- 
rate, but not break. Put them on a sieve or almost any- 
where not too near the stove, nor in the sun, to dry thor- 
oughly. And when they are dried your macaroni is done. 
It is very simple, isn’t it? 

There is a very necessary point in preparing macaroni 
dishes, that is, that the macaroni must be boiled just long 
enough, as it is as easily spoiled by too much or too little 
boiling as green corn or eggs. 

Another thing to be remembered is that there must be 
plenty of water in the kettle in which it boils, and that the 
water must be all the time boiling thoroughly, but not too 
violently. <A little salt is to be added to the water, too. 
Capolina—that very fine macaroni, scarcely the size of a 
small steel knitting needle, made especially for soups— 
should never be put in longer than twenty minutes before 
it is served on the table. 

A delicious dish is prepared thus: About half a pound 
of macaroni should be boiled from twenty to thirty min- 
utes: drain quickly and then mix with a cupful of grated 
cheese, a piece of butter the size of an egg. two-thirds of a 
cupful of sweet milk, salt to taste, and a tiny pinch of cay- 
enne pepper. Bake on an earthen dish in a moderately 
quick oven until a tempting brown. Serve. as all macaroni 
should be served, piping hot. 


For a dish liked in Italy, and called ‘*‘ Timbals,” take 
one-eighth of a pound of long macaroni, boil according to 
previous directions; then carefully drain and use as the 
lining of amould. Meantimea gravy is made over the fire, 
of two ounces of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
half a pint of rich stock. A pound of sweetbreads are 
boiled and then cut in small cubes; one-half pound of cox- 
combs are also boiled, and a quantity of French mush- 
rooms, equal to the contents of a small can, is gently sim- 
mered for a few minutes; then the coxcombs, sweetbreads 
and mushrooms are mixed with the gravy and poured into 
the lined mould with pepper and salt to taste. Bake 
in a hot oven about thirty minutes.—Boston Globe Rome 
Correspondence. 


The Pineapple. 

The pineapples now in market are of the strawberry or 
bird’s-eve variety, which are much more acid than the 
sugar-loaf variety, which come into market about three 
weeks later. A few Havana pineapples of huge size, but 
with no special delicacy of flavor, are found in market this 
month. But, except for display in fruiterers’ stalls, they 
are of little use. The flavor of a small-sized pineapple 
seems to be diluted so as to serve for these huge speci- 
mens of the fruit. They are consequently so insipid that 
they are a disappointment to the palate. Occasionally 
Queen Anne pineapples and Repley pines, two especially 
fine varieties of this fruit, may be found in market this 
month. These are the most familiar varieties of the hot 
house pineapple and are special favorites of the London 
markets. but as these choice pineapples cost from forty 
to fifty cents apiece, they are too expensive for cooking or 
preserves. 

The strawberry pineapple, in spite of its acidity, makes 
a very good compote and Js nice for desserts. For a com- 
pote, peel the pineapple and cut it in slices about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. Remove the core. Make a sirup of 
a cupful of sugar and a cupful of water. Let it boil for 
about five minutes. Pour it hot over the sliced pineapple 
and let the fruit steep in this sirup well covered for twenty- 
four hours. Then drain the pineapple and boil down the 
sirup for ten minutes more, until it begins to thicken. 
Pour it hot over the pineapple again, and when the dish is 
cold serve it. 

A great many desserts may be made from the strawberry 
pineapple, and it is often considered better for this pur 
pose than the sweeter sugar-loaf pine, while it possesses 
the advantage of being much cheaper. For a pineapple 
pie prepare the pineapple, chopped fine or grated, and 
otherwise made ready for a compote. Have a shell of nice 
pastry spread with a little apple sauce—just enough to 
glaze the crust. Fill the pie plate with pineapple and 
orange strips of pastry across. Bake the pie about forty- 
five minutes in an oven quite hot for the first fifteen min- 
utes, and a very little more moderate for the last half hour, 
When the pie is removed from the oven, dredge it with 
powdered sugar and set it back in the oven just long 
enough to allow the sugar to melt. Serve it cold.—New 
York Tribune. 

Strawberry Sauce. 

One gill of butter, two gills ot sugar (one cuptul), one 
cupful of ripe strawberries (mashed), white of one egg: 
cream together butter and sugar, add the white of egg 
beaten toa very stitf froth and the strawberries thoroughly 
mashed. When well beaten together, serve cold —New 
York Evening World. 
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SEASONABLE AND VALUABLE PAPERS. 
Summer Drinks- -A Cherry Luncheon. 


SUMMER DRINKS. 


N summer time we are all thirsty, and even women are 
interested in the “drink question,” for it falls to their 
lot to provide beverages required. Beer, wine (unless 
home-made) and spirits are decidedly bad for the 
system. A doctor, who is not by any means a total ab- 
stainer, but a believer in szoderation, says that “one ounce 
of alcohol in twenty-four hours is as much as any one can 
drink without injury to his digestive organs.” 

As this small amount is soon imbibed in hot weather, 
and the drinker is still left thirsty, it is better to abstain 
altogether from alcohol during the summer months. A 
variety of cheap and pleasant drinks can be made without 
its aid, therefore why use it? 

Lemons make very refreshing and thirst- quenching 
drinks, and the citric acid they contain cools the blood. 
Although we, as a rule, think there is only one variety of 
lemon, there are really two, Cztrus Lumia, the sweet lemon, 
and Citrus Limonum, the true lemon. Citrus Lumia is 
deficient in citric acid, therefore these are pleasanter to 
suck, or eat, like oranges than Citrus Limonum; for drinks, 
they require the addition of citric acid. The lemons that 
are hard, and have a slightly greenish hue, contain the 
most citric acid. Lemons, unless fresh, soon get mouldy— 
that is,in a week or so. To prevent them from doing this 
they should not be allowed to touch each other. If each 
one is wrapped up in tissue paper, this cannot occur. 
Some people put them in a large stone jar, cover them 
with water, and renew the water every three days, or 
oftenerifitsmells. But the best way is to buy them fresh, 
Lemon squash is delicious when properly made, and only 
simple materials are required for its decoction. It must 
be drank the instant it is made, and a large glass is 
required to make each squash in. The juice of a fresh 
lemon, “plenty” of crushed loaf sugar, and a bottle of 
soda water are all that is required. After squeezing the 
lemon into a pint tumbler, put into it at least three tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar; mix well up, and then put in the soda 
water, “stirring all the time.” A bone spoon, or a glass 
rod, should be used for stirring with. 


LIME JUICE AND SODA. 


A favorite drink of mine at one time was this: Put two 
dessert-spoonfuls of lime juice in a tumbler, fill the glass 
half full—not more, or it will froth over—and stir in a tea- 
spoonful of fruit salt with a porcelain or bone spoon. 
Every one knows that fruit salts are possessed of good 
medicinal properties. This is a good drink to take away 
a headache. 

Instead of lime juice this lemon cordial can be made at 
home. In an enameled saucepan, put two and a half 
pounds of loaf sugar, add a pint and a half of water, four 
lemons cut in slices with the rind on; place on the fire and 
bring to a boil, strain, pressing all the juice out of the 
lemons, add two ounces of citric acid: when cold, bottle 
tightly, and use as required. A spoonful in a tumbler of 
water is sufficient for some people, others prefer more. 
Effervescing drinks in powder are handy to keep in the 
store cupboard. Here are two recipes for them: 

LEMON POWDER. 


Take eight ounces of crushed loaf sugar and drop on it 
one ounce essence of lemon. When the sugar is quite 
dry, put ino a dry bowl and add two ounces carbonate of 


soda, and one ounce citric acid; mix well up, and put ina 
dry, wide-mouthed bottle. 
GINGER POWDER. 

‘;ake one ounce ground ginger, two ounces carbonate of 
soda, one ounce tartaric acid, and eight ounces of crushed 
loaf sugar; mix, and bottle as before. Both of these 
powders must be put in a dry bottle and kept tightly 
corked, and on no account must a wet spoon be used for 
taking any out. A pickle bottle is much the best to keep 
for them, as it is wide enough at the mouth to admit a 
spoon. Very often moretslips out of the bottle than is 
required, when the powder has to be shaken through a 
narrow neck. 

IMITATION FRUIT SALTS. 

I knew a lady who had great faith in the fruit salts she 

mixed for her family. The ingredients were extremely 


simple, and the quantity, which would fill a 2s. 9d. bottle,. 


cost her sevenpence. They were these: 


Milled sugar, roounces, ... . ad. 
Carbonate of soda,1 ounce, . . . . id. 
Tartaric acid, ounce, . ... . . ad. 
Citric acid,one ounce, . .... . 2d. 

7d. 


She very energetically mixed these ingredients in a 
mortar, bottled 'them, and administered in the same quan- 
tities as ‘‘ Fruit Salts.” 

BOSTON CREAM. 

The name suggests that this recipe is of American 
origin. Whether this is so or not, it is much appreciated 
by the male members of our family. The ingredients are: 

Four pounds of loaf sugar. 

Four ounces of powdered tartaric acid. 
One ounce of essence of lemon. 

Six whites of eggs. 

Five quarts of water. 

Boil the sugar and water together for a quarter of an 
hour, beat the whites of the eggs well, and when the sugar 
and water are cool, mix them well in, also the tartaric acid 
and essence of lemon. When cold, bottle for use. Fora 
drink put a wineglassful in a tumbler and fill it three-parts 
full of water. Put in as much carbonate of soda as will 
lie on a sixpence and stir quickly until there arises a 
cream-like mead on the top. 

GINGER BEER. 

This is best if made in the evening and bottled next 
morning. Squeeze a lemon and keep the juice, throw the 
peel into a two-gallon pan, with one pound of loaf sugar, 
and one and a quarter ounces of sliced ginger, pour over 
them one gallon of boiling water; when lukewarm put in 
the lemon juice and mix a teaspoonful of German yeast 
with a little of the fluid until it is like cream; stir in the 
pan, cover and leave till morning. Then take out the 
lemon peel and ginger, skim off the froth, and bottle in 
half-pint stone bottles, and tie the corks down with twine. 
It will be ready in forty-eight hours. 

NETTLE BEER. 

Cut off the tops of nettles and wash them well (there 
should be sufficient to fill a six-quart saucepan), cover with 
water, bring to a boil, and boil for twenty minutes. Have 
ready a big pan and pour the nettles into it through a col- 
ander: with a wooden spoon press all the moisture through 
until no more can be extracted: you should then have 
between four and five quarts. While hot add one pound 
of brown sugar and one pound “golden sirup.” Wher. 
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lukewarm add one ounce German yeast, mixed as described 
in Ginger Beer, and half an ounce of tartaric acid, half an 
ounce of carbonate of soda, half an ounce ground ginger, 
also more sugar if not sweet enough. Cover and let it 
stand all night; in the morning, if very little froth has 
risen, the beer was not hot enough to work the yeast when 
it was put in, so it must stand by the kitchen fire for an 
hour or two to work. Skim and bottle in two half-gallon 
stone bottles, cork tightly. It will be ready in twenty-four 
hours. Take care not to shake the bottle when pouring it 
out. It should be quite clear, with a nice froth on it. 

This is a pleasant drink and good to take as a medicine. 
“Culpeper,” in his “ British Herbal,” says of the nettle 
(Urtica Dioica): ‘‘It consumes the phlegmatic super- 
fluities in the body of man that the coldness and moisture 
of winter has left behind. The roots or leaves, or both, 
boiled and made into an electuary with honey and sugar, 
is a safe and sure medicine to open the passage of the 
lungs, which is the cause of wheezing and shortness of 
breath, and helps to expectorate phlegm, also to raise the 
imposthumed pleurisy; it likewise helps the swelling of 
both the mouth and throat 1f they be gargled with it.” 

When gathering them, be sure and provide yourself with 
a pair of old gloves and a strong pair of scissors, for nettles 
have a way of reminding you of their presence in a manner 
that is not pleasant, and to some skins positively disagree- 
able, if the healing dock is not handy. 


A CHERRY LUNCHEON. 

The French cherries are here, and the English, which 
everybody knows are greatly to be preferred, are quickly 
coming. Only a few weeks ago the orchards in Kent and 
elsewhere were 

“White with blossoming cherry trees, 
As 1f just covered with whitest snow ;” 
and now the fruit is coloring to ripeness. Here is the 
programme of 
A CHERRY LUNCHEON. 

For decorations, use ripe cherries with their glossy green 
leaves. Odd-shaped baskets filled with moss, on which are 
heaped small bunches of ripe cherries, are specially at- 
tractive. For a centerpiece, fill a large glass or silver 
bowl with ripe cherries piled high. The cloths and doilys 
should be embroidered in washing silk with cherries and 
cherry leaves. Suitable mottoes for the doilys should be 
chosen, such as “ Cherry ripe,” “ The tree is known by its 
fruits,” ‘*Gleams of crimson,” ** Luscious fruit of sunset 
hue.” etc. Fora large company small tables will be better, 
four or six guests, but for a small company of 


MENU. 
Cherrics cn the Stem. 
Fish voguette Hot Rolls. 
Salted Almonds. Olives. 
Snowflake Wafers. Cheese Straws. 

Cherry Jelly. Cherry Ice. 
Snowball Cake. 
Recipes for these viands are subjoined: 


Fruit Salad. 


FISH CROQUETTES. 
Boil in a kettle of hot water a good trout, or other white 
fish: when cold, pick to pieces one pint of the fish. Cook 
in a double boiler half a pint of new milk, one large table- 


spoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour made smooth 
with a little cold water, and the yolks of two eggs; remove 
from the fire, add the fish, season well with salt and pepper, 
mix thoroughly, and turn out to cool. When perfectly 
cold, form cylinder-shaped croquettes, dip in egg, then in 
bread crumbs, and fry in smoking hot fat. These pro- 
portions will make twelve croquettes. 
ROLLS. 

Scald a pint of new milk, add five tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, and cool; then add half an ounce (or rather 
less) of German yeast, and three pints of flour. Give this 
about six hours to rise when well mixed. Cut with a 
biscuit cutter and bake for twenty or thirty minutes ina 
brisk oven. 

ICED CHERRIES. 

Select large, fresh cherries with the stems on, and dip 
them first into the white of a well-beaten egg, and then 
into well-pounded sugar, place on oiled paper to dry, then 
fill them up in a glass or silver dish. 

SALTED ALMONDS. 

Blanch a pound of shelled almonds, and let them soak 
for fifteen or twenty minutes in sweet cream, then pour on 
baking tins and bake to a golden brown; sift salt over 
them, and they are ready to serve. 


FRUIT SALAD. 

Peel a good sized pineapple, dig out the eyes and chop 
it fine. Peel and slice half a dozen oranges and six ripe 
bananas. Put alternate layers of the pineapple, orange 
and banana into a deep glass dish, sprinkling powdered 
sugar plentifully between each two layers. Over the top 
squeeze the juice of two lemons. Let it stand over ice 
for, at least, several hours. Before serving, grate a fresh 
cocoanut and pile it high over the salad. 

CHEESE STRAWS. 

Mix thoroughly two ounces of flour, two ounces of 
butter, and two ounces of grated cheese; add one egg, half 
a teaspoonful of:salt, and enough cold water to make a 
paste; roll out and cut in strips seven inches long and half 
an inch in width. Bake to a golden brown in a moderate 
oven. Tie them up in bunches of half a dozen with very 
narrow ribbon of a rich cherry color. Serve on fancy 
plates or long glass dishes. 

CHERRY JELLY. 

Dissolve a box of best gelatine ina pint of cold water 
for an hour, then add a pint of boiling cherry juice, and 
sugar to taste. Strain through a flannel jelly bag, and 
pour into moulds that have been dipped in cold water. 
Place on ice and let them stand over night. When ready 
to serve. loosen the edges and turn on white china plates 
or glass dishes. Garnish with curled parsley or sprays 
of asparagus. 

CHERRY ICE. 

To one quart of cherry juice add two pounds of sugar; 
heat until dissolved, and then add one quart of water. 
When cool place in a cold spot, or, better still, in a refrig- 
erator, then add the whites of six well-beaten eggs. 

SNOWBALL CAKE. 

One and a half cupfuls of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two-thirds of a cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, 
the whites of three eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and half a teaspoonful of almond flavoring. Bake 
in a square pan, and ice. Put candied cherries on the 
icing at regular intervals, and so that one will come in the 
center of each piece.—Practical Housekeeping, London. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 


349.—MY LADY’S GARDEN. 
Let no one imagine that, because “ My Lady's Garden” is 
well set with old-time herbs and flowers, it is the product of a 
semi-professional person denominated a “ quack ” doctor. The 
quack is a “ boastful pretender to medical skill; ” the author of 
“My Lady’s Garden” is an appreciative admirer of the skill 
of the Maker of all things, and of his co-laborer, the efficient 
gardener. The degree of success in any undertaking depends 
upon the methods employed. Each human life has its own 
physical ills; to relieve or effect a cure, the right remedies 
must be employed. And again each human life has its own 
peculiar sorrows; the puzzle department of Goop House- 
KEEPING possesses a charm capable of lightening the burden 
upon the heavy heart. 
“ When sorrow all our heart would ask, 

We need not shun our daily task, 

Or hide ourselves for calm ; 
The herbs we seek to heal our woe 
Familiar by our pathway grow,-- 
Our common air is balm.” 

Here we are at my Lady's garden gate. Come right in. 
The first name of a celebrated woman, an artist. 
. Herb of grace. 
. Measure of duration. 
. Flower of the annunciation. 
One of the early Christian fa‘hers. 
. A soothing substance. 
. Named from resemb!ance to a bear's ear. 
. Named from resemblance to a wolf. 
. French for little darling. 
. Italian for beautiful woman. 
. The name of a disciple, and a pen. 
. A sharp blow, and a beast in Revelation. 
An incision, and time of life. 
. A vegetable, and a very popular flower. 
An indentation of land by water. 
. Congealed moisture, and pendant. 
. Beau Brummel, and a large, carnivorous animal. 
. A philosopher. 
. A falsehood, and a gum. 
. A vermiculated animal, and of tree substance. 
. Reynard, and an article of dress. 
2. Name of a Madonna, and a retreat. 
. A Christmas ornament, and a species of Rhenish wine. 
. Young Highland laddie, and a blossom. 
. An exclamation, and a merchant. 
. The letter T added to a Spanish province. 
. One of the internal organs (in the possessive form), and 
freedom from pain. 
. A chest. 
. A girl’s name, and the name of Christ’s mother. 
. A cloth that was first made in Damascus, and a window in 
Gothic architecture. 
. A perfume made from a deer, and the imperative of to rise. 
. Air in motion, and a blossom. 
. Direction for deportment. 
. An order in the Romish church, and to hide. 
Timber from the South. 
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36. Balmy, and stout prickles. 

37- Elastic Elizabeth. 

38. A spice, and color. 

39. Contains the shrine of Thomas a Lecket, and fashionable 
young ladies. 

40. Young horses, and the bottom. 

41. Poor advice to marry on. 

42. A Roman emperor. 

43- A Persian queen. 

44. A strap that holds the falcon to the wrist, and a caver 
under a fortification. 

45. Two months and a half, and a place of punishment 

46. A blessing. 

47- A coarse tapestry. 

48. An oily stimulant. 

49. What a man finds when too late at the station. 

50. Unattractive girls in a ballroom. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—first Prize, Three Dollars for the ées¢ 
complete list of answers to the fifty herbs and flowers described 
above; Second Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING for the second ditto; 7%ird Prize, anv one of the six- 
teen bound volumes of this magazine for the third correct 
list. Number the answers in order,from 1 to 50. Not more 
than two answers should be offered to such numbers as may 
admit of more than one. Supplemental answers cannot be 
accepted. Precedence in case of ties will be determined by 
date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page x11. 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will net be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, July 22, 1893 


PRIZE PuZZLE—ANSWERS. 
344.—A BUNCH OF SWEET WILLIAMS. 

Mr. William Wells is a remarkably even tempered, kind and 
thoughtful man. Little Rosa, his only child, who has not as 
yet seen enough of the world to have learned that there is a 
great difference in the disposition of “ papas,” one day recently, 
on coming in from admiring the pretty bed of sweet-williams in 
a bright spot in the flower garden, inquired of her mother if 
this name was really given that plant because her “ papa was 
so good.” 

What a grand accomplishment to so live before one’s chil- 
dren as to merit their good opinion—to say nothing of the 
childish love that will naturally manifest itself. 

The “when?” and “why?” of the naming of the d/anthus 
éarbatus plant cannot be answered here, but it is the proper 
time and place to announce the results of the contest for the 
two prizes offered in the May Goop HovusEKEEPING for cor 
rect answers to“ A Bunch of Sweet Williams.” The winner 
of the First Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, is B. L. Dempsey of Albany, N. Y., and of the 
Second Prize, any bound volume of this magazine, Frank 
Storer of San Francisco, the postmark of the former’s list 
bearing date of May 1, and that of the latter May 2. 

1. A great English dramatist. 
“ Justice always whirls in equal measure.” 
William Shakespeare 
2. The English poet who wrote “ Loss of the Royal George.” 
“Tam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute.” 
Welliam Cowper 
A prominent Quaker connected with the settlement of the 
state of which Harrisburg is the capital. 
“ You shall be governed by laws of your own making.” 
William Penn 


4. Anoted English statesman, leader of the Liberals, who 
finds recreation in wood chopping William E. Gladstone 
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26. 


. The English novelist who wrote “ The Woman in White,’ 


. The famous orator and statesman of Western New York 


state, who while Secretary of State suffered an attempted 
assassination. William H. Seward 


. An English statesman and orator, M. P., First Lord of the 


Treasury and Prime Minister. William Pitt 


. The President of the United States who served in that office 


less than four weeks. William H. Harrison 


. A famous New England poet and abolitionist, lawyer, and 


editor of the New York “ Evening Post.” 
“ O, mother of a mighty race, 
Yet lovely in thy youthful grace; 
The elder dames, thy haughty peers, 
Admire and hate thy blooming years.” 
William C. Bryant 


. The American who perfected the system of standard time. 


William Allen 


. The American naval commander who, during the Revolu- 


tion, commanded the ship “ Constitution ” in a successful 
naval engagement off the coast of Brazil. 


William Bainbridge 


. The Scotch author who wrote “A Princess of Thule,” 


“ Daughter of Heth,” “ McLeod of Dare,” etc. 
William Black 


. The famous English jurist who wrote “ Commentaries on 


the Laws of England.” William Blackstone 


. An early Swiss hero famous for skill in archery. 


William Tell 


. The second governor of the Plymouth colony. 


William Bradford 


. The English scholar and merchant who introduced printing 


into England. William Caxton 


5. An American author, clergyman, abolitionist, died in 1842, 


“A man who cannot open his lips without breaking a rule 
of grammar, without showing in his dialect, or brogue, or 
uncouth tones, his want of cultivation; or without darken- 
ing his meaning by a confused, unskillful mode of communi- 
cation, cannot take the place to which perhaps his native 
good sense entitles him. To have intercourse with respect- 
able people, one must speak their language.” 

William E. Channing 


. The Englishman who wrote “ Bab Ballads,” “ Pinafore,” 


“ Patience,” and “ Pirates of Penzance.” [William S. Gilbert 


. The English physician who discovered the circulation of 


the blood. William Harvey 


. The famous German astronomer who discovered “ Uranus.” 


Frederick William Herschel 


. The English artist or engraver famous for his “line of 


William Hogarth 


beauty ” or curves. 


“After Dark,” and “ Man and Wife.” William Collins 


. The American author who wrote “ Every Other Week.” 


William D. Howells 


23. The Prince of Orange known as “ The Silent.” 


William, Prince of Orange 


. The learned American lawyer and statesman who defended 


President Johnson during the impeachment trial. 
William E. Evarts 
An American historian, biographer of a Spanish King and 
(Jueen at the time America was discovered. 
William H. Prescott 
The American general who made the famous “ March to 
the Sea.” William T. Sherman 


. The English novelist who wrote “ Vanity Fair,” and “ Pen- 


dennis.” William MW. Thackeray 


. An American politician and embezzler who was at one time 


mayor of New York. William M. Tweed 


. An English poet. 


“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
Ihe soul that ri-es with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar.” 
William Wordsworth 


. A Vice-President— 1819-1857. William A. Wheeler 


““Quiet Hours” in the Family and School. 
While we have not been saying much about it in print, yet 
we have known for a Jong time that the “ Quiet Hours ” depart- 
ment had met with and was maintaining popular favor among 
the quick witted. This result is largely due to two facts : Firs’, 
that it possesses a rare originality ; and second, that it combines 
a decidedly instructive nature with its entertaining features. 
We have abundant evidence that scores of families (including 
the children of school age, and the parents who have “for- 
gotten” nearly everything they learned when they went to 
school,—and very like a neighbor or two has “ dropped in”), 
families who believe in spending much the larger part of their 
evenings at home, are each month eagerly resorting to this 
department, not only as an amusement, but because of its 
educational interest. 

But the attractions of Goop HOUSEKEEPING's puzzle de- 
partment are not alone confined to the family circle; they have 
won the hearty enthusiasm and praise of teachers and their 
pupils ; and we are not sure that is so very strange a use to put 
these productions to, for they are many of them the result of 
not a little study and research in historical and literary quar- 
ters, on the part of their authors. It strikes us that the using 
of some of these “mysterious papers” in the schools is a 
capital idea. Wecannot refrain from giving here one excellent 
expression of appreciation along this line: 


“Again, yesterday afternoon, Goop HOUSEKEEPING was 
welcomed at No. 17, and to you are due the thanks. We have 
all enjoyed them exceedingly, and really I don’t know how I 
can better show how much they were appreciated than by tell- 
ing you how much the children at school were interested, as 
well as I. I believe one of my girls sent for the copy contain- 
ing the answers to the ‘Columbian Dinner Party.’ I first put 
part of the questions on the board and asked my scholars ([ 
have the second class, grammar grade) how many they could 
answer correctly. They at once became very much enthused, 
and many were the books that were searched and other infor- 
mation that was gained. The dessert which sewed together the 
first American flag puzzled us sorely; we never thought of its 
being a catch, and really believed that when we found the 
‘tow’ or ‘hemp’ or ‘roots,’ it would prove what we wanted. 
One of the girls found in a Syracuse weekly a description of 
the first made flag, with the name and address of the present 
owner, a lady in Cottage City, Mass. It was to go to the 
Columbian Exhibition, in a glass case, and after being shown 
there was to be put among the valuable collections in some 
institute or building in Washington. Miss D—— wrote to this 
lady concerning what it was sewed together with, and received 
a very pleasant reply, but not, of course, a satisfactory answer 
to the question, which was * Lady’s fingers.’ I have also several 
very smart, studious boys, and they have immensely enj: yed 
finding them out; three or four especially have worked very 
hard. Neither were they satisfied with half the questions, but 
wanted the ‘other half,’ and faithfully erased and washed the 
board that I might put the rest on. When I had put them 
there you ought to have seen the group around them, and the 
histories come out of the desks, as the story of ‘Captain Molly’ 
we had studied about that time. I am sure you would have 
felt that your influence might, like the shadow of the tree, 
‘reach where the tree would never touch.’ The magazine 
which came yesterday I have had only time to glance at, but 
anticipate reading it on the cars this week. Last year a party 
was given in Hyde Park and they had booklets the style of 
dance orders, with a new cent fastened by a ribbon, and eight 
questions on each side. A prize was given to the first and last 
to guess ‘What can be found on both sides of acent?’ In 
Goop HovsEKEEPING there were thirty. Mother and I found 
them all out save four, I think, in one evening. Of course the 
previous experience gave us a start. When Edie, my little 
niece, was down here Christmas, she was greatly interested in 
them, and carried them home to entertain the grown-up guests 
at their, or rather her, ‘ Frolic Club’ party.” 
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Library Leaflets. 


The Poet and the Man. 

This delicate volume bears the sub-title, “ Recollections 
and Appreciations of James Russell Lowell,’’ and is from 
the well-qualified pen of Francis H. Underwood, author of 
“The Maker of American Literature,” etc. The aim of 
this book is to give in a brief compass the important inci- 
dents in the life of Lowell: to give some account of his 
works both in prose and poetry; and to present a picture 
of himasaman. The only way to do this (as the author 
believed) was by etching zn separate traits and particulari- 
ties, by showing him in different situations and moods, 
and by connecting his thoughts and emotions with the 
men and the ideas of his time. A biographer might write 
a perfectly faithful account of Mr. Lowell as he appeared 
in public, and yet fail to give the least notion of the real 
man as known to intimate friends. Never was there a 
more complete mingling of opposites than in Lowell’s 
opinions, tastes and instincts. Mr. Underwood first met 
Mr. Lowell in 1853, and for some years was one of a circle 
which met at Elmwood on Sunday afternoons. There the 
conversation was general and took a wide range. The 
discussions of current literature were especially instructive 
and elevating. The author was afterward associated with 
Mr. Lowell in the conduct of the Atlantic Monthly, and, 
until the death of its publishers, met Lowell and the other 
leading contributors at their monthly dinners. Two por- 
traits are given, one taken about the age of fifty, and one 
after seventy years of age. There is also a facsimile of 
two stanzas of a poem, written in 1853, “ The Oriole’s 
Nest.” The book is bound in two colors of cloth, with 
gilt top and uncut edges, and is published at $1.25 by 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Abraham Lincoln. 

In the “ American Statesmen” series which Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. of Boston and New York are issuing, the 
life of “Abraham Lincoln,” by John T. Morse, Jr., must 
take a prominent place. Mr. Morse has written a very 
careful sketch of the great war president, but in treating 
the matters of doubt and uncertainty connected with Lin- 
coln’s career—such as the differences between himself and 
General McClellan, for instance, though that is only one 
of many similar problems—the author has rather taken 
pains to state the opinions pro and con, than to reach a 
determination of his own and uphold it firmly. Yet there 
is a spirit of fairness all through the book which will be 
appreciated, and perhaps this manifest reluctance to take 
sides in controversies will give greater weight to the de- 
ductions reached and enunciated at times with refreshing 
clearness and sincerity. The work is published in two 
volumes, with a portrait of Mr. Lincoln, at $2.50 for the set. 


Ideal Suggestion. 

The full title of this new work by Henry Wood, author 
of ‘*God’s Image in Man,” etc., is, ‘* Ideal Suggestion 
through Mental Photography. <A Restorative System for 
Home and Private Use, preceded by A Study of the Laws 
of Mental Healing.” The unstable and extravagant 
phases of what is known as “ Metital Healing,” are passing 
away, and its underlying principles and scientific practica- 
bility are now receiving attention. Mr. Wood has given 
several years of conservative study to the philosophy and 
demonstrations of this science in order to interpret its laws 


and possibilities. He is well known as a careful and cap- 
able writer upon psychological and metaphysical topics. 
Part I is a study of the /zws of Mental Healing, and Part 
II embodies them ina restorative system, formulated and 
arranged for home and private use. Published in an 
octavo volume of 168 pages, at $1.25, by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 


Abroad and at Home. 

A new edition of this valuable hand-book has been issued 
for 1893. It has been revised, enlarged and greatly im- 
proved and contains many pages of new and valuable 
matter, helpful and interesting alike to European tourists 
and travelers in the United States. There is a specially 
prepared chapter on Chicago and its hotels, while the 
chapters on London and Paris have received careful at- 
tention. Among the new matter are articles descriptive 
of Atlantic City, Niagara Falls, the St. Lawrence, Adiron- 
dacks, Saratoga Springs, and a Summer Resort Guide 
giving facts and figures regarding the leading hotels. The 
popularity of the work is shown by the fact that three 
large editions were issued last year in as many months. 
Morris Phillips, editor of the New York Home Journal, is 
the author, while the publication is from Brentano’s. 


Strange Sights Abroad. 

This is the fourth volume of Oliver Optic’s “ All-Over- 
the-World” series, and while it forms of itself a completed 
story, it gives a continuation of the adventures of Louis 
Belgrave and his faithful Celtic friend, Felix McGavonty. 
The book is exceedingly interesting, and full of adventure, 
much of which centers around a young scapegrace, about 
the age of Louis. An earnest attempt at his reformation 
is made, but, as the reader will see, the fellow’s recon- 
struction was a difficult thing to achieve. The young hero 
of the story, it scarcely needs be said, shows himself true 
to his standard in each of the rapidly successive events, 
and the reader will be anxious to follow his fortunes 
further. Published uniform with the other volumes of the 
series, illustrated, at $1.25, by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Doctor Latimer. 

“ Doctor Latimer, A story of Casco bay, by Clara Louise 
Burnham,” is a most entertaining novel, the scenes of 
which are divided between the city of Boston and the 
pleasant summer resort named in the title. It is written 
in the best style of the gifted author, and through a series 
of dramatic events the triple love story is brought to a 
satisfactory because happy ending. The characters are 
all drawn clearly and strongly, while an interest which can 
never wane attaches to the Norman “aunts” and the 
three lone sisters who come unbidden and unwelcome to 
the disagreeable brick flat across the way. It is a good, 
bright, wholesome, helpful story, and one which cannot be 
too warmly commended. Published in canvas binding at 
$1.25 by Houghton, Miftlin & Co., Boston and New York. 


Children of Destiny. 

This is a novel of Virginian life, in the first quarter of 
the present century, written by Molly Elliot Seawell and 
published by D. Appleton & Co. of New York as No. 113 
of their Town and Country Library. The author is a 
pleasing writer, and her characters are clearly and power- 
fully portrayed. Despite its tragic ending, the story is one 
of absorbing interest, which centers about half a dozen 
striking individualities. In paper covers, at 50 cents. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknowl- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HowsEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
Motices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany aay private address that may be asked tor. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—Al\l communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be iound pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goov HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
gumbers and circumference, that makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica 
tion date— ; 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
us not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a ditferent nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
ats non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
zeason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
mecessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
‘would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


ThAat—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
Gn case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
<communications. 4// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
Sostage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping“ until called for.” 


IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR JULY. 
Miss Parloa makes a morning visit to the market stalls. 
For the benefit of the average housekeeper, she indulges 
in suggestions awakened by her experience with the mar- 
ket men and women, incidentally writing of fish, vege- 
tables and fruits, and in all cases speaking as one having 
knowledge and experience. There are some very sensible 
suggestions as to what should be done in the way of food 
in view of the possible coming of cholera: but while these 
thoughts are pertinent and valuable, let us trust that we 
shall be spared the necessity of meeting and battling the 
plague at our doors. 


The ninth chapter of **A Noble Girlhood,” by H. An- 
nette Poole, is devoted principally to the rehabilitation of 
the parlor in the Dexter house; but there is a new feature 
coming into view, so that out of the eminently practical 
narrative it is quite possible that there may after all come 
a touch of the ‘‘ tender and gentle “—in other words. a love 
element to the story. 


“ Any lady can decorate her own table for a luncheon, a 
dinner or an evening party, just as well as to hire a pro- 
fessional florist,” declares M. J. Plumstead, in her paper 
on “Arranging Cut Flowers,” the topic treated in this 
number being the beautifying of the dining table. And 
every woman will be thankful for any suggestion or in- 
struction which will enable her to add to the charm and 
attractiveness of her home, and especially of that supreme 
hour in the home, the dinner. 

Chester Van Wyck has a paper on “ Everyday Eti- 
quette ” which deals especially with the public conveyance, 
referring toa few, and only a few, of the ways in which a 
traveler may make himself—herself, for that matter—disa- 
greeable and discourteous to those with whom he or she 
comes in contact. 


Halls and staircases come in for consideration by Mrs. 
Oliver Bell Bunce, in “What to do with My Lady's 
House.’ The article proceeds largely upon the well- 
founded assumption that first impressions are the most 
positive and enduring, and that consequently, if there be 
defect or shortcoming in the entrance of the house, no 
subsequent perfection will entirely dispel the unfavorable 
effect there produced. 


There are some very curious facts related by Elizabeth 
S. Cranson, who writes of ** Drinks, Cordials and Scented 
Waters Made from Flowers.’ The instances adduced 
represent many of the principal nations, both of ancient 


and modern times. 


The old, old story is told in a new way, and a very inter- 
esting one, by Miriam K. Davis, under the title of “ My 
Wife’s Luck in Raffles and Games of Chance.” The 
moral of the story is evident, though of course it is antici- 
pated by the reader from the beginning. 
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Nearly every housekeeper likes to be able at times to 
accomplish a good deal from a very small stock of ma- 
terial available for the purpose. Some practical aids in 
this direction are given by Mrs. S. H. Snider, under the 
title of “ Réchauffés,” which of course is simply French 
for “* Warmed-overs.” But whatever name be employed, 
the seekers for true economy will be aided just the same. 


Edith Miniter follows with another practical paper 
though in a different field, devoting her attention to “ Iron- 
ing Day,” and giving minute directions for obtaining the 
best results in the several processes. 


But of all interesting papers, perhaps the first place must 
be given to that which treats of fashions and shopping 
especially when, as in the present number, Helena Rowe 
gracefully and comprehensively touches so absorbing a 
branch as laces, new and old, white, Torchon, Maltese, 
black and imitation, with some general shopping notes 
thrown in. 


Ruth Hall has another chapter devoted to “ Fish, Flesh 
and Fowl,” in which some thirty recipes of a helpful na- 
ture are concisely given, and all of so simple, every- 
day character that they will be found adapted to use in 
every home. 


It does not matter that the cherry is of Asiatic origin, 
as stated by Emma P. Telford; it has been fully natural- 
ized, in all civilized countries—and who shall say that it is 
not one of the sure indications of a high degree of social 
advancement? This author indicates numerous ways in 
which it may be used—if any advice in: that direction 
should by any chance be found necessary. 


“ Getting a Minister” tells in humorous vein the not un- 
common responsibility which was thrust upon the shoul- 
ders of certain church officials in Blanktown, and how 
conscientious attempts were made at its discharge. 


Mrs. William C. Morton writes with commendable di- 
rectness of ** Trained Hands in the Kitchen,” and in com- 
municating some of the secrets of good housekeeping 
indicates as well some of the things to be avoided. Inci 
dentally, she considers the want of method one of the 
prime causes of trouble in the kitchen and the nursery. 


Helen Worrell Clarkson proposes “An Onion Day,” 
and depicts some of the advantages which such an ob- 
servance might possess. 


Elinor Hammond writes of ** A Stocking Bee,’’ where 
tongues flew faster than needles, but where, also, some 
principles in domestic and personal economy were demon- 
strated beyond question. 


Among the shorter articles, each of which is excellent 
in its way and appropriate, mention may be made of 


‘**Hungarian Apple Pie,” “The Art of Dish Washing,” 
“ How to go to Sleep,” and “ Rags and Tags.” 

The music of this number is a beautiful song, “ Home- 
ward,” which needs no word of praise. 


The original verse is bravely headed by the frontis- 
piece, “A Reminiscence of Sundays in the Old Days at 
Home,” by Anna Henshaw, with the suggestive picture. 
Other notable bits include “July,” by Annie M. Libby; 
“Ona Pair of Shoes,” by Helen Percy; ‘* Over the Hill- 
tops and Far Away,” by J. B. M. Wright; “ The Baby,” 
by Ada Simpson Sherwood; “ The Council of the Cap- 
tains,” by Isaac Bassett Choate; * Linda Weds the Par- 
son,” by H. S. Keller; ‘When Cherries are Ripe,” by 
Clark W. Bryan; “ The Apple Woman,” by Hattie Whit- 
ney; ‘Songs of the Pine,” by Lydia A. Smith; and “In 
Daisy Days,” by Katharine H. Terry. 


Then come the usual departments, as piquant and ab- 
sorbing as ever, included in which is a letter from a thank- 
ful teacher, who relates how she drew from Goop HousE- 
KEEPING material for making her school interesting and 
helpful to the scholars. Yes, it is true, Goop HouSsE- 
KEEPING is a good thing, wherever it goes. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
CompiLep Birs oF HousEHoLp Fact FANcy. 


He is rich who lives upon what he has. He is poor who 
lives upon what is coming. 

No matter how high your happiness, a word can give it 
a tumble, just the same as another word can give it a 
boost again. 


AFTER THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


We put him to bed in his little nightgown, 

The worst battered youngster there was in the town; 
Yet he said as he opened his only well eye: 

“Rah, ’rah, for the jolly old Fourth of July!” 


Two thumbs and eight fingers with lint were tied up, 
On his head was a bump like an upside-down cup, 
And his smile was distorted, his nose all awry, 

From the joys of the glorious Fourth of July. 


We were glad; he had started abroad with the sun, 
And all day he had lived in the powder and fun; 
While the boom of the cannon roared up to the sky, 
To salute young America’s Fourth of July. 


I said we were glad all the pieces were there, 

As we plastered and bound them with tenderest care, 
But out of the wreck came the words with a sigh: 

“ If to-morrow was only the Fourth of July!” 

He will grow all together again, never fear, 

And be ready to celebrate freedom next year; 
Meanwhile all his friends are most thar kful there lies 
A crackerless twelvemonth ’twixt Fourth of Julys. 


We kissed him good-night on his powder-specked face, 
We laid his bruised hands softly down in their place ; 
And he murmured, as sleep closed his one open eye: 
“T wish every day was the Fourth of July!” 

—M. Phelps Dawson. 
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Published on the first of eachmonth. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JULY, 1893- 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely auoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for GooD HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid. 


Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HovusEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 


The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books’ We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send usa postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to 
gether with Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a year. 


GOOD WORDS AND PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is to me one of the brightest beams of sun- 
shine that comes into my home. It is full of good and healthful sug- 
gestions, and when I have read each number, I pass it on to my 
friends who enjoy it fully as much as! do. Mrs. L. L. M 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING and The Century are often found in amica- 
ble proximity, each “ at the top” in its own special line of work, both 
recognized as equally necessary to the household’s complement of 
reading matter. Mrs. M.D S. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING seems to fill a place of its own, its work 
being a good one and its distinctive features unique and interesting. 
May it continueto prosper. Mrs. E. S.C. 

St. Jonn’s, MICH. 

I consider GoopD HOUSEKEEPING one of the best magazines pub- 
lished for the American people. Mrs. M. McC 

JEFFERSON, KANS. 

I think Goop HousEKEEPING the best magazine I have ever seen 

BIRMINGHAM, CT. Ss. B. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a monthly source of delight. 

PopLar Burr, Mo. Mz. W. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is so invaluable to every household that we 
constantly recommend it in private to our friends and to our readers 
in general. We quote frequently from its columns, but there is so 
much worth reading that we cannot repreduce, that every house- 
keeper should have this magazine in her home.—Living Church, 
Chicago, 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model magazine for the family and 
household, It is intelligently edited, carefully printed and enjoysa 
confidence among good housekeepers that is almost unlimited. There 
is not a magazine in its field which equals it in usefulness or value.— 
Columbia (Pa.) Spy. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is full of health for the housekeeper. The 
man or woman who follows its directions will surely learn to bea 
“ good provider” at a reasonable cost of money, and meanwhile will 
lay up in store much valuable experience.—General Christian Advo- 
cate, St. Louis, Mo. 

We would as soon think of going to sea without a compass as to 
try to keep house without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Anyone who has 
seen it once must be of the same opinion.—Herald and News, West 
Randolph, Vt. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a progressive magazine that grows better 
and brighter every year, and it is almost a necessity in every well- 
ordered household.— Mirror, Olathe, Kans. 

Each number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a library of important 
information on the subjects of living well, living economically, and 
above all living healthfully.—Kegister-Gazette, Rocktord, Ill. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING deals sensibly with the class of subjects, 
which its title brings to mind and blends entertainment and informa- 
tion naturally and well.— Boston Congregationalist. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is published “in the interest of the higher 
life of the household,” and it worthily adheres to its most commend- 
able purpose.— Hartford Daily Post. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is without a peer, and should be in the 
hands of every housewife who pretends to keep her home as it should 
be.—San Francisco Hotel Gazette. 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING is good throughout, and women who like 
a first-class household magazine will find their ideal in it.—Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Evening Wisconsin. 

Goopv HowsEKEEPING is filled with matter designed to educate, 
instruct, counsel and amuse each member of the home circle. —Herald, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Allthe matter in Goop HuvUskEKEEPING being original, its depart- 
ments are full of fresh suggestions and “ unthreshed straw.” - Mich 
igan Farmer 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the standard authority of all matters 
pertaining to the household - Free Press, Mount Pleasant, la 

Invaluable domestic hints are always to be found within the two 
covers of Goop HovuseKEEPING.—Boston Herald 

Goop HovuseKEEPING is a journal of high standard, and a help to 
housekeepers.—Salem (Mass.) Daily Gazette. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


THE JEWELS OF GOD. 


As I wandered along the city street 
I saw where the jewels of God were sold, 

And my thoughts went back to the meadow track 
Dotted with daisies of gold, 

Where the south wind plays thro’ the summer days, 
Where carol the birds the whole day long, 

And the brook’s refrain seemed to fall again 
Like the echo of a song. 


God’s flowers were never made to sell— 
Do we barter the song of the birds, 
Or pay for the smile that is shed the while 
With tender and loving words? 
Is a tear worth gold, is the sunlight sold, 
Are the breezes that come to us free ? 
And flowers were given a sweet gift from heaven, 
Like God’s iove—unstintingly. 


Then why are they sold when the poor must pass ? 
It is only the rich that can buy. 
Tho’ the sunlight falls on the palace walls, 
It will shine where the poor men sigh. 
And the winds are free to you and to me— 
Then why are the flowers not free to all ? 
And again I dream of the meadow stream 
Where is neither bond nor thrall. 
—Flavel Scott Mines. 


THE EVERLASTING MEMORIAL, 
THE FAVORITE POEM OF BISHOP BROOKS’ MOTHER. 


Up and away like the dew of the morning, 

That soars from the earth to its home in the sun, 
So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name ard my place and my tomb all forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 

So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 

Only remembered by what [ have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won, 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in darkness, 
When the flowers that it came from are closed up and 
gone, 
So would | be to this world’s weary dwellers, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone? 
The things we have lived for, let them be our story, 
We ourselves but remembered by what we have done. 


I need not be missed, if my life has been bearing 
(As its summer and autumn move silently on) 

The bloom and the fruit and the seed of its season; 
I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 


I need not be missed, if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in spring I have sown; 
He who ploughed and who sowed is not missed by 
reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages, all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have done. 


So let my living be, so be my dying, 
So let my name be unblazoned, unknown, 
Upraised and unmissed, I shall still be remembered 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 


GIVE ME THY HAND. 


Give me your hand —TI long to feel its touch; 
Give me your hand—it is not asking much, 
You give it to a stranger, or a friend— 

A gallant who will take, and o’er it bend, 
Press it with lips too careless e’en to rest 

A moment, or to know how mpre than blest 
Is he to whom you grant so great a boon— 
Or, if he knew, who will forget too soon, 


Give me thy hand, to soothe my aching brow, 

As humbly kneeling at thy feet I bow. 

Give me thy hand, to still my beating heart- 

Place it in mine, and feel my passion dart 

Through every trembling pulse and throbbing vein. 
Through every nerve that quivers now with pain 1 
Oh ! touch me, soothe me, calm my fevered brain— 
Give me thy hand, and give me peace again ! 


JULY 


the 


—London World. 


HELPING. 


“If we sit down at set of sun, 
And corent the things that we have done, 
And counting find 
One self-denying act, one word 
That eased the heart of him who heard; 
One glance most kind, 
That fell like sunshine where it went, 
’ Then we may count that day well spent. 


“ But if, through all the livelong day, 

We've eased no heart by yea or nay; 

If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a face; 

No act most small, 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost.” 


—Unidentitied. 


thirty years used by thousands of over-worke 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ, contains the very elements of vital power. Formula on each label 
d men and women, asan assured means of restoring vitality to the sys- 


tem, sustaining mental, and physical strength, preventing nervous debility, and brain exhaustion. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet mailed free on application. Druggists, or by mail ($1.) 
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